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Million Dollar Policies 


EN of great wealth who desire to carry a large amount of life insur- 
ance, seem to prefer to deal with one company, provided a 
company of sufficient strength and reliability can be found. 

All great policies of $1,000,000 or more save one, have been issued 
by The Mutual Life of New York. This is significant of the unlimited con- 
fidence reposed in this company by great financiers. It will carry their 
insurance in any amount, but invariably reinsures all in excess of $250,000 


in other companies, home and foreign. 

Other companies readily take their share of any risk which The 
Mutual Life will recommend, and the Company itself is held ultimately for 
but a moderate sum. 

Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, carries insurance to the 
amount of two million dollars in The Mutual Life. This is the largest 
amount of insurance carried by an individual in any life insurance company 
in the world. 

Until the purchase of this insurance by Mr. Wanamaker the largest 
amount carried by an individual in one company was for $1,500,000. 
This insurance was issued in April, 1904, by The Mutual Life, to a 
well-known New York banker. 

Four policies which call for an even million dollars each, have been 
issued by The Mutual Life, one of them to Mr. George W. Vanderbilt. 


Small policies in The Mutual Life are written on identically the same 


terms as large ones. 





The new Yearly Bond Contract returns you at the end of the first year a 20-year coupon 
Gold Bond (or face of bond in cash if you prefer), and a bond (or face in cash) each year 
thereafter until you have received 20 bonds. Interesting information describing other valuable 
features will be sent free on request. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HE success of President Roosevelt in 
bringing about a peace conference 
between Japan and Russia deserves 
universal and profound appreciation. It was 
a personal achievement. There was no obli- 
gation on him to undertake such a task—cer- 
tainly no greater obligation than rested on 
the head of any other State. All the world 
regarded the chance of success as remote. 
There was even ridicule of his effort. He 
was told by a part of the American press—the 
part that for some strange reason lives in 
mortal fear of a President’s doing anything 
lest he entangle us in quarrels with other 
governments—he was told that a war on the 
other side of the world was no affair of ours 
and that our duty was to keep clear of “en- 
tangling’”’ relations. 

But with characteristic energy and tact 
and patience he began and continued the 
delicate negotiations that resulted at last in 
his introduction of the peace plenipotentiaries 
to one another on board the Mayflower on 
August 6th. It was an impressive scene 
when the representatives of the Emperor of 
Japan and the representatives of the Emperor 
of Russia shook hands, brought together by 
the President’s good offices. When a little 
later, at luncheon, the President said: 





“Gentlemen: I propose a toast to which there 
will be no answer and to which I ask you to drink 
in silence standing. I drink to the welfare and 


prosperity of the sovereigns and peoples of the two 
great nations whose representatives have met one 
another on this ship. 


It is my earnest hope and 
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prayer, in the interest of not only those two great 
powers, but of all mankind, that a just and lasting 


’ 


peace may speedily be concluded between them "’— 


all the world was drawn closer together by 
the wish for peace. The Presidential office 
and the prestige of the Republic were never 
used for a more humane purpose; and the 
personal success of Mr. Roosevelt in thus 
using them gives every right-thinking man a 
thrill of pride in him as our Chief Magistrate. 


THE ‘“ YAWNING CHASM’’ CALLED RUSSIA 


USSIA is now, in Mr. Joseph Conrad’s 
striking phrase, only a ‘“‘ yawning chasm 

open between East and West,’ and what 
her future will be is the most interesting 
speculation in contemporary politics. The 
fear abroad which the czars once inspired is 
gone, because their war power has vanished. 
If +he Czar—any czar—should build 500 
battleships and arm 1,000,000 men, no first- 
rate power would fear his navy or his army. 
The inefficiency of both has been made 
evident—not the inefficiency of Kuropatkin 
and Rojestvensky only, but of all their 
successors under an autocratic government. 
For the pitiful failure of Russian arms on 
land and sea was not the mere failure of 
generals and admirals. It was the failure of 
czardom itself, the failure of the rule of an 
autocracy that has for generations done 
everything to suppress and nothing to develop 
the Russian people. The mass of the people 
have none of the characteristics of efficiency 
which in various ways all developing or 
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They are govern- 


developed peoples show. 
ment-ridden, priest-ridden, superstitious serfs. 
Even the educated classes are not really 
contemporaries of the educated classes in 
Germany, in England, or even in Japan. 
There is something “queer”? about them, 
from Count Tolstoi to the humblest Russian 


nobleman or scholar. The rest of the edu- 
cated world for the last century or two has 
been acquiring a state of mind—an attitude 
toward society and toward the universc— 
that we call normal civilization. It has not 
been so with the Russians. They have other 
points of view, other standards of judg- 
ment. They have little in common with 
the political, economic, or social thought of 
Europe. The peoples of the Czar’s empire 
(for they are of many races) have simply 
existed and multiplied. Russia has played 
a part in the world since the forcible making 
of the empire only because of the fear of the 
war strength of the Czar and of the autocracy. 
They seemed powerful because of the fear 
felt by other nations, as they have grown 
rich on the fear of their own people. 

Since that fear is now gone, what is left? 
A kind of social and political chaos. There 
will still be czars, but they will rule under 
different conditions; or, if they rule in the 
old way, they cannot again frighten the 
. world or play the part of powerful sovereigns. 
Or the Government may at last become, by 
continual turbulence and local rebellions, 
rather than by sudden revolution, too weak 
to hold the people in subjugation. It is even 
conceivable that parts of the empire may 
in time become independent. What will 
happen nobody knows; for only this is cer- 
tain—the thing that was Russia in the minds 
of governments and of men no longer exists. 
Japan pricked the most colossal bubble of 
modern times. But in spite of this condition, 
Russia has not by any means been exhausted 
by the Japanese victories in Asia. She could 
prolong the war for an indefinite period. 


THE STATUS OF JAPAN 


APAN, too, is, of course, in both a financial 
and a military condition to go on winning 
victories till the Russians are driven out of 
Manchuria as completely as they have been 
driven from the sea. The Japanese have not 
suffered a single defeat since the war began. 
Their navy is stronger than it ever was, for 
it has captured more warships than it has 


MR. TAFT AND JAPANESE EMOTION 
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lost, and they are building new ones. One of 
these is now on its way home. from the’ dock- 
yards of the British builders. A Japanese 
army could easily be maintained in Man- 
churia to meet and keep back any force that 
the Russians could send over the trans- 
Siberian railroad. The Japanese losses of 
men have been severe; but the patriotic qual- 
ity of the people is such that new armies of 
recruits could yet be sent to the field. 

Japan has thus far made a war debt of 
$240,000,000 at home and $410,000,000 abroad 
—a total of $650,000,000. She had no foreign 
credit before, and the war has given her occa- 
sion to establish it. Every issue of bonds, 
both at home and abroad, has been many 
times over-subscribed. She can borrow much 
more at increasingly favorable rates; and her 
credit is now far better than Russia’s. 

If, therefore, the war end now, it will not 
end because of the financial or military ex- 
haustion of either country. It might be con- 
tinued for an almost indefinite period. Neither 
could hope to exhaust the other within any 
reasonable time, in spite of the fact. that the 
victory is clearly Japan’s. 


MR. TAFT AND JAPANESE EMOTION 


HE Japanese made a hero-of Secretary 
Taft during his visit to the Empire, 
as a means of expressing not only their regard 
for him as a successful administrator but also 
their somewhat effusive friendliness to the 
American people. The individual Japanese 
is not demonstrative. He has an imperturb- 
able and impenetrable self control. But the 
Japanese nation seems for once at least to 
have had an emotional mood—just such a 
mood as we have in times of weakness. 

And a number of our writers are showing 
their emotional qualities by telling us how 
these canny folk are “‘playing’’ us—how they 
imitate us to their own profit, flatter us for 
their own gain, profess obligations while they 
inwardly dislike us, use us with a humble 
manner till they win military and fimancial 
and industrial power; and then,’ we are 
warned, they will laugh at us for having been 
so silly. 

Well, perhaps; but human nature is human 
nature, East and West alike. They are 
proud—they have something to be proud of; 
they are not going to keep the humble place 
in the family of nations to which they were 
rudely assigned by Russia and France and 
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Germany after their war with China; and 
they are learning much in every quarter of 
the globe. But it is a short-sighted view of 
them to suspect them. A nation that can 
keep a naval secret all winter, that has made 
positive advances in both military and naval 
practice over long-trained European nations, 
that has taught a warring world new lessons 
in humaneness, that can keep its fools at 
home and its internal dissensions quiet—we 
have too much to learn from these people to 
become prematurely suspicious. In other 
words, the best remedy for civilization is more 
civilization on our side of the Pacific as well 
as on theirs. Suspicion never cured any- 
thing. ‘ 


THE CHINESE AND WE 


HE Chinese exclusion law, which admits 
merchants, students and travelers but 
excludes laborers, was passed by the pressure 
of labor organizations in California, chiefly 
in San Francisco; and their argument was 
that Chinese laborers, millions of whom might 
come, underbid and wunderlived American 
laborers. It was a law which was declared 
necessary to protect American workingmen 
from this cheap competition. The subject 
has been brought up for renewed discussion 
for several reasons. 

The law has been indecorously admin- 
istered. It has, of course, been evaded; and 
this evasion has provoked American port 
officials to subject Chinese merchants and 
travelers to delays and inquisition and indig- 
nities that have been discreditable to us and 
offensive to Chinamen. This trouble the 
Administration has sought to remove by 
instructions to port officers. But this, after 
all, important as it is, is only an incident in 
the main discussion. 

For the Chinese have made an effective 
boycott, in some ports and provinces, of 
American goods; and this has so spread that 
not only is our commerce suffering seriously 
but a general hostility to the United States 
is becoming fixed in the Chinese mind. It 
is this boycott that has given the Americans 
who object to the law an occasion to reopen 
the whole subject. 

The most important protest against com- 
plete exclusion has come from the Portland, 
Ore., Chamber of Commerce. Mr. William 
D. Wheelwright, the president of the Cham- 
ber, has written a letter to President Roose- 
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velt asking him to take steps toward the 
admission during the next ten years of male 
Chinese laborers every year not to exceed 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the population of 
the United States, or about 80,000 a year. 

The labor organizations and, therefore, the 
political organizations of the Pacific states 
violently oppose such a proposition; but 
opinion in its favor constantly becomes 
stronger even there. The old argument of 
the degradation of American labor by the 
Chinese is not sound because there is no 
American labor in those states with which 
Chinese laborers would come into direct 
competition. Unskilled manual labor, and 
especially menial labor, awaits laborers who 
cannot be found. Farm work, railroad work, 
domestic service—all such demands—are un- 
filled for lack of men; and the development 
of the Pacific coast is held back by the lack 
of them. 

We may expect, then, a more courteous 
enforcement of the present law, and a renewed 
general discussion of the whole subject of 
exclusion. The labor organizations (who 
would exclude the Japanese also) will be on 
one side and the politicians will be with them 
as long as they seem likely to maintain exclu- 
sion. On the other side will be commercial 
and industrial men and bodies who wish to 
build up our trade with China and to secure 
manual laborers—on the Pacific coast and 
possibly also in the Southern states, as well 
as in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama. 
The moralists and social economists are 
divided. International morality forbids ex- 
clusion, but domestic morality (so to call it) 
is offended by the Chinatown in every city 
that has one. A clear conviction is not easy 
to arrive at. But a new treaty and a new 
law modifying the present restriction seem 
likely to follow the discussion. 


MR. ROOT AND MR. HAY 


R. ROOT has taken the direction of 

the Department of State with the 
practically universal approval of the country 
and with the expectation by the people that 
he will keep that great office as high and 
powerful as it was under Mr. Hay. It would 
be hard to think of two strong men who are 
less alike. Mr. Hay had a genius for large 
political problems. He had the audacity of 
an imaginative mind. The bringing of Eng- 


land and the United States into closer rela- 
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tions appealed to him; so did the preserva- 
tion of the administrative entity of China; 
so, too, the limiting of the area of war in 
Asia and the removal of old political hin- 
drances to our cutting the Panama Canal. Big 
tasks of this sort pleased him. He was 
reared in the old school of statesmanship, 
which worked with nations as the units of 
thought. 

Mr. Root also has these qualities, but they 
are not the dominant qualities of his mind. 
His is the practical temperament. He has 
the faculty of organization to an uncommon 
degree. Whatever he touches is shaped into 
an effective system. It was thus that he 
worked out the reorganization of the army 
after the Spanish War had shown its demoral- 
ization. He made the commissary depart- 
ment efficient. It is practical tasks that he 
instinctively sees and does. He belongs to 
the class of business statesmen. In many 
ways the Department will be better organized 
under him as a working machine perhaps 
than it has ever been organized. 


OUR GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


MONG the practical tasks that Mr. Root 
finds awaiting him is the task of 
encouraging foreign trade—of opening new 
markets and of showing ways to make old 
markets yield us more. This work implies 
a still better organization of the consular 
service. The service is no longer the reproach 
to us that it once was; for many of the men 
now in it have been admirably chosen and 
have had experience that makes them fit. 
But a great master of organization such as 
Mr. Root is will find ways further to improve 
it; and it is not an unreasonable expectation 
that his secretaryship will give a new impetus 
to our neglected and inefficient foreign com- 
merce. Primarily, of course, the Depart- 
ment of State has to do with foreign govern- 
ments and not with the commercial activities 
of our citizens. Its primary function is not 
to promote trade. But in the ever-increasing 
pressure of commercial rivalry statesmanship 
has more and more to do with commerce. 
The Government already does much to 
promote it. The consuls’ report on trade 
conditions and opportunities, and their re- 
ports, with other matter, are published daily. 
Although many trade treaties made by Mr. 
Hay are unratified by the Senate, many 
others are in effect; and special investigators 
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of commercial subjects have been sent to 
many countries to find how our trade may 
be increased. Still we lag. Our foreign com- 
merce, in spite of the good showing made the 
last fiscal year, falls disgracefully short of 
what it ought to be. For instance, during 
the last four years the Russian Government 
has bought from German manufacturers more 
than half the material that its War Depart- 
ment ordered abroad.’ Before 1902 we had 
a much larger share of this trade than we 
now have. We lost it because our Govern- 
ment put upon Russian sugar a duty to offset 
the export duty repaid by the Russian Gov- 
ernment to their sugar manufacturers. The 
Russian Government replied by placing on 
American machinery a duty that practically 
shut it out in competition with the German. 
This duty was continued throughout the war. 

The American exports of machinery to 
Russia before this retaliation amounted to 
about $35,000,000 per annum. Cincinnati 
alone sent over $3,000,000 worth of machinery 
to Russia in one year. Since the duty has 
been in force, the Cincinnati exports to Russia 
have shrunk to less than $50,000 per annum. 
During those same years the Russian orders 
for machinery and manufactured steel have 
immensely increased because of the war. 


_ This little tariff episode, therefore, has cost 


the manufacturers of the United States, in 
gross business, something over $35,000,000 
per annum, or a total of $100,000,000. Mean- 
time, the importation of Russian sugar has 
not been appreciably checked. 

It does not follow that our State Depart- 
ment could prevent such unfortunate inci- 
dents, for the shifting of tariffs is not within 
its range of duties. But the better our whole 
governmental machinery is organized and 
informed regarding foreign trade, the less 
likely we shall be to repeat an experience 
like this. 


THE SERIOUS PROBLEMS AT PANAMA 


HE troubles that the President is meet- 

ing in pushing forward work on the 
Panama Canal are serious but not discourag- 
ing. Although much good sanitary work is 
reported to have been done, not enough has 
been done to prevent serious trouble. The 
thorough sanitation of the Canal zone must 
be made. Then the resignation of Mr. 
Wallace as chief engineer threw the work 
into more or less confusion. The gravest 





























THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EQUITABLE 


engineering problems have not yet been 
solved—whether, for instance, the Canal shall 
be cut to the sea level or be a lock canal. 

Besides all these difficulties, which resolve 
themselves into the difficulty of finding enough 
capable men, the act of Congress whereby the 
work was authorized is insufficient. Congress 
put upon the President the whole task. He 
was even to decide whether the Canal should 
be at Nicaragua or at Panama. Doubtless 
the President will wish to refer back to Con- 
gress at the extra session some of the difficult 
problems that have arisen. 

To succeed Mr. Wallace as chief engineer, 
the President has appointed Mr. John F. 
Stevens, who has a creditable body of work 
to commend him. The son of a tanner at 
West Gardiner, Maine, where he was born 
fifty-two years ago, he became assistant chief 
engineer of the city of Minneapolis when he 
was twenty years old. He rose to be the 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Rock Island Railroad; and he distinguished 
himself in the hazardous survey of the Sabine 
Pass & Northwestern Railway. His principal 
work, however, was as chief engineer of the 
Great Northern Railway. One of his expe- 
riences in the survey of the coast extension 
gives a hint of his character. In a lonely 
pass, his Indian guides deserted him. His 
men wished to turn back, but he pressed for- 
ward, and, after many hardships, made his 
way out. At the time of his appointment 
to Panama, he was about to start for the 
Philippines to supervise the construction of 
railways there. 


THE ‘“‘BENNINGTON’”’ DISASTER 


HE shocking loss of life on the Benning- 
ton when a defective boiler burst and 
killed fifty-eight men, in the harbor of San 
Diego, Cal., produced a feeling of dismay 
and resentment. We take a boundless pride 
in the navy; we maintain an academy to 
train men for the service; we send chosen 
youth to it; we provide money for inspection 
and repairs; we expect mechanical as well as 
commanding efficiency; and yet the greater 
part of a crew of one of our naval vessels is 
killed by cold-blooded neglect of duty. It is 
a shameful thing that this could happen. 

The long discussion, which has followed 
the “accident,” of the effects of the naval 
personnel law which puts the engineers and 
the officers in the same class, is important 
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perhaps, but it is more or less from the point. 
Whatever the rank of engineers be, there 
must be capable engineers. There is a bad 
defect in administration somewhere. Sec- 
retary Bonaparte’s prompt promise of a very 
thorough investigation which shall fix the 
blame where it belongs was received with 
gratification; and the report is awaite. vith 
eagerness. The patriotic public would like 
to feel sure that our naval management is 
better than such a shocking and disgraceful 
occurrence indicates. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EQUITABLE 


LEGISLATIVE committee has been 
appointed in New York to investigate 
the conduct and the condition not only of 
the Equitable but of other life insurance 
companies as well; the Attorney General of 
the state has begun action looking toward 
the recovery of funds of the Equitable that 
were misapplied, and he has now brought 
suit against all the former directors. The 
presumption is, that when the affairs of the 
company are thus brought into the courts, 
the definite responsibility for the misuse of 
funds will be fixed. This proceeding will be 
watched by the public of the whole country 
with a more eager interest than any other 
case has been watched for many a year. 
For, if negligent ““dummy”’ directors in this 
company can be held responsible for the mis- 
management that went on under their eyes, 
why may not the law compel negligent 
“dummy” directors in other corporations to 
become responsible? The list of the old 
directors in the Equitable contains many of 
the best-known men in our industrial life. 
They have an influence in the financial and 
political world that is incalculable. If, then, 
this action be seriously pressed and the neglect 
be fixed and punished, the perfunctory con- 
duct of corporations will become a dangerous 
business. Will it be pressed? So large a 
number of the best law firms in New York 
have been retained by the defendants that 
the legislative committee had much difficulty 
in finding competent counsel. 

District Attorney Jerome, too, is trying to 
find definite evidence of guilt that will war- 
rant him in bringing criminal action against 
the old officers or directors of the Society. 

In the meantime, the practical work of 
house-cleaning and of the reorganization of 
the working force of the Society is carried 
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vigorously on -by President Morton. Plans 
for complete mutualization and for the elim- 
ination of direct or indirect control by one 
man or one group of men continue to be 
discussed; and the presumption is that such 
legislation as may be required will be asked 
at the next session of the Legislature. For 
the present, the makeshift arrangement con-: 
tinues, of three trustees holding Mr. Ryan’s 
stock and nominating policy holders for vacan- 
cies in the board of directors. 

Thus the practical management of the 
Society has been wholly changed; suits are 
pending and expected for the fixing of the 
responsibility for the old misdeeds and for 
the punishment of the guilty; a temporary 
plan of trusteeship is in effect; but no plan 
for the satisfactory permanent ownership of 
the stock of the Society has yet been made. 

THE FOOLISH PANIC OF THE INSURED 

W* are surely a most emotional people 

even in business affairs. For instance, 
a considerable number of persons are sur- 
rendering their insurance policies and taking 
their cash values. The cash value of a policy 
is only what a foreclosed value of a house 
would be; and there is, of course, a loss to the 
man who thus surrenders it. He will regret 
such an emotional act a little later. 

The Equitable insurance scandal has been 
bad enough in all conscience. Doubtless, 
too, there are other companies whose great 
prosperity has tempted them to extravagance. 
But there is nothing to show that any large 
life insurance company is in danger of insol- 
vency. In fact, recent events make for more 
careful management. Men who surrender 
their policies from fear commit a grave mis- 
take. 

But there is a lesson for the insurance 
companies in the panic of policy holders. One 
reason why men feel a too easy despair and 
distrust is their inability to find out the con- 
dition of the companies in which they have 
policies. Ifthe published reports of insurance 
companies were intelligible to laymen, laymen 
would be less suspicious. We always easily 
suspect what we cannot understand. 


THE BLACKMAILING OF CORPORATIONS 


HERE is one fact about the mismanage- 
ment of the Equitable that a wearied 
public ought not to forget. There is no 
doubt that a part of the unexplained “loan” 
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of $685,000 was used for purposes that the 
officers of the Society did not care to have 
frankly set down in the books. Part of it, 
for instance, was paid, regularly and as a 
matter of course, as political campaign con- 
tributions, presumably, as is the hebit of 
many corporations, to both political parties. 
It has not yet been judicially determined to 
whom the surplus of the Equitable Society 
belongs. But, if it belongs to the policy 
holders, as they were led to believe by the 
agents and all the literature of the Society, 
then the officers had no more right to pay 
money to political campaign funds than they 
had to pocket the money. Of course, too, 
as everybody knows, the big insurance com- 
panies have been “bled”? by insurance 
inspectors or commissioners of some of the 
states as well as by politicians cf high and 
low degree. If these facts can be definitely 
found out, and especially if somebody can 
be called to account for them, the political 
blackmailing of corporations may be stayed 
—for a little while at least. It is, perhaps, 
a more serious evil than the blackmailing of 
individuals. 


A WORD FOR THE HONEST MAN 


HEN that enterprising broker, Mr. 
Lawson, has become an apostle of 
the honest life to the Kansans and Senator 
Depew the author of moral precepts in pol- 
itics, it is little wonder that many men of 
humbler talent and of lesser sins have also 
turned moralists; and the most fashionable 
text now for all sorts of preachers is, Are we 
getting better or are we getting worse? 
Better, undoubtedly; for we have been 
pretty bad. Oregon is a better place to live in 
since Senator Mitchell was convicted, and the 
United States Senate also is a better body. 
Philadelphia calls its soul and its treasury 
and its votes its own for the first time since 
Simon Cameron rose to power. St. Louis 
and Missouri are better communities because 
of Governor Folk’s activities. Your life- 
insurance policy is safer (no matter in what 
company you are insured) than it was six 
months ago. The Government’s crop reports 
will be more accurate for the next five years 
than they were for the last five. If you are 
a stockholder in any big company you may 
be sure that for a little while at least the 
directors of it will pay more attention to 
their. business than they paid-a year -ago. 























MR. JEROME AND WHAT HE STANDS FOR 


Railroad morality is stronger than it once 
was to resist the demands of big shippers. 
Your beef may not yet. be cheaper, but there 
is a lull in the formation of great trusts. If 
you have a vulnerable or a vulgar ancestor 
in your closet, or a skeleton of domestic 
improprieties, you are not as likely as you 
were a few months ago to be called on to pay 
$2,500 for a copy of a book about Families 
that have Paid for the Salvation of Silence. 
If you are a bond broker or a railroad reorgan- 
izer you will be more prudent than to deal 
with yourself as a director in a company that 
has money to lend. 

The catalogue of big sins that have been 
spread out in daily and weekly and monthly 
publications for our meditation and reforma- 
tion is long and discouraging; and doubtless 
many weak and morbid minds have been 
wrecked by such a succession of exposures. 
They have been more numerous because the 
eminent moralists who care most vociferously 
for our salvation have received high prices 
for their exhortations. But there is_ this 
consolation: a lot of vested wickedness— 
group after group of sated and reckless para- 
sites—has been disturbed. The only way to 
’ keep a ship clean is to scrape off the barna- 
cles once in a while or to anchor-her in fresh 
water. This depressing experience has its 
justification, therefore, and good men have 
taken it patiently. 

Yet, happily, at last the ordinary man, who 
is neither preacher nor detective nor ‘‘ex- 
poser”? nor any other kind of person who 
profits or bawls because of the wickedness of 
others, is becoming a little weary of exposures 
and sermons. His mood may fairly be ex- 
pressed in this way: 

“Yes, all these wretched creatures must be 
punished—scoundrels in the Senate and in 
Wall Street as well as political and social 
thugs; but why do we have policemen and 
prosecuting attorneys and grand juries and 
courts but to do this work for society in an 
orderly way? For the love of decency, leave 
me and my family in ignorance of the details. 
I do not put myself in the hands of gamblers; 
I do not speculate; I do not live in Philadel- 
phia; I am not insured in a life insurance 
company that is under sensational investiga- 
tion; I am not called on to pay hush money; 
I am not a railroad traffic manager nor a 
United States Senator, nor an employee of 
the Agricultural Department; I am only a 
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quiet citizen, earning a living for my tamily 
by an honest occupation and trying to rear 
my children in a normal way. I do not care 
for them to read half the magazines nor to 
hear half the sermons that are offered on 
week days or on Sundays. I pray you, pun- 
ish the scoundrels—that’s what I pay my 
taxes for; but let me lead a quiet life, and 
hear and think of things that put living on a 
higher level and do not pull it down.”’ 

And the normal mood of the average hon- 
est man is the dominant mood at last—for- 
tunately for us all. 


MR. JEROME AND WHAT HE STANDS FOR 


E are in the habit of using the words 

“public servant’’ in a commonplace 

way, but there is one man in New York who 

has made their meaning specific again and 

given them a clear ring. He is Mr. Jerome, 
the district attorney of New York County. 

In past times the prosecuting attorney’s 
office in New York has been a sort of refuge for 
certain kinds of criminals. Almost always 
in recent periods before Mr. Jerome’s term it 
failed utterly to do one of its main duties—to 
make the poor and the ignorant feel sure that 
exact justice awaited them. But he went 
to live in the tenement region. Day or night 
he can be found by anybody who needs him. 
He thus became the public’s servant in real 
truth and he refused to be any party’s or 
boss’s servant. He chose men for his assist- 
ants and subordinates because of their effi- 
ciency, not for any other reason. He has not 
been awed or scared or flattered or cajoled 
into inactivity by anybody. A more fearless 
man never took public office. 

By his fearlessness and his fairness and his 
energy, he has done more than any other 
single man of our time to make New York 
County a decent place to live in; and he is 
entitled to be called the most useful citizen of 
the county. The gamblers are gone. Vice is 
less flagrant. We still have a degrading liquor 
law, but the way to improve it has been more 
forcibly shown by him than by any other man. 
Criminals of unusual sorts have been prose- 
cuted—lawyers, for instance, who disgraced 
the profession. Those who live by petty im- 
positions on the ignorant people of the slums 
and those who do crimes of high finance alike 
know that the prosecuting attorney is as little 
afraid of one “set of influences” as of another. 

Now Mr. Jerome has announced his wish 
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to be re-elected, if he can be re-elected 
independently. He is a Democrat in national 
politics, but he will not stand as the candi- 
date of Tammany nor of any other local 
political organization. He stands on the 
principle that a man who holds such an 
office ought to be elected by the people, not 
by any party or faction or boss. 

He is perfectly willing to be defeated for 
this principle. If the people of the county 
want this principle to prevail, they will 
re-elect him. If they prefer a boss-ridden or 
a party-ridden attorney’s office, they will 
defeat him. The responsibility is theirs, not 
his. That ought to be and doubtless is an in- 
vincible position. But, invincible or not, it is 
eternally right; and it is a great thing for a 
great city to have such a man to stand for 
such a principle in so fearless a way. 

He has thus made himself a national 
figure, and his re-election will have a strong 
influence toward the fearless enforcement of 
law all over the land. 


ABOUT A GOOD PREACHER AND A BIG SIN 


HEN District Attorney Jerome made a 

speech at a Kansan “‘Chautauqua’”’ 

in the summer, he hit the nail on the head 
this blow: 

‘‘The side upon which the trusts are wrong, the 
side upon which they should be checked, and ruth- 
lessly, too, is that they debauch our public life. . . . 
They buy legislatures, they buy our judges, our ad- 
ministrative officers. They produce a moral evil that 
strikes at me and at you. It brings an atmosphere 
into our life that makes it go lower and ever lower.” 


Strangely enough, it is on this count that they 
go scot free. Our economists and moralists 
denounce the trusts and the trust builders 
because they crush competitors, because they 
force rebates from the railroads and because 
of other economic sins; but many of these 
same economists and moralists forget that 
the worst sin of all is the lowering of our public 
life. They say, for instance, that the munici- 
pal ownership of street railways and lighting 
companies would bring them into politics. 
Doubtless; but they are already in politics 
as a rule—so deep and actively that, in per- 
haps half the cities in the Union, the owners 
of franchises elect (or select) aldermen, or 
mayors, or members of the legislature, or the 
governors, or all these. The franchise makes 
the hoss, the boss rules the city or the state. 
Do you know how many United States sena- 
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torial careers began in the political power 
that a city franchise gave? And the trusts 
have their aldermen, their mayors, their 
legislators, their governors, their senators— 
they must have them, they say when they are 
hard pushed. 

Grievous as their economic sins may be,. 
there is no economic sin as bad as this lowering 
of political ideals. Or, however many econ- 
omic good deeds may stand to the credit of the 
trusts (and they are many), these good deeds 
cannot pull their credit up as far as this poli- 
tical sin pulls it down. This is our worst mis- 
fortune, our deepest shame, our lowest degra- | 
dation. That a man like Senator Depew, for 
instance, should be in the United States 
Senate from New York—that is the sin of our 
commercial system which makes the pecadil- 
loes described by Mr. Lawson insignificant. 
If a gambler robs you of thirty-nine or forty 
millions, that does me no harm because I do 
not associate with gamblers; but if trusts or 
combinations or whatnot send their personal 
hirelings to the Senate to do their bidding 
there, you and I and every other man in the 
commonwealth are harmed; and the Senate 
is harmed, and the political ideals of the peo- 
ple; and yet, while you make a mighty fuss 
about your dirty millions, we all continue 
silently to submit to be represented in high 
political places by the flunkies and parasites 
of great industrial companies 


HOW TO STUDY THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


NY man who merely takes up a theory 
about the railroad problem has no 
opinion worth considering; for everyone who 
wishes to do honest thinking must find out 
facts and carefully draw a clear conclusion 
from facts. And the man is fortunate who 
can draw a clear and satisfying conclusion. 
The problem is whether the Government 
should fix rates. Now some of the ways to 
study it is to find out such facts as these: 
(1) How badly the present practice works 
—how. discriminations, such as have been 
made by the railroads, do a public harm. 
It is to throw some light on this part of the 
subject that the story of the Santa Fé road 
is told in this number of THE WorLp’s Work. 
The story of almost any other railroad would 
have done as well—some others would, per- 
haps, have done better. The Santa Fé is 
used simply as an illustration. 
(2) Is there reason to believe that the 





























Government could do any better than the 
railroads do in fixing so intricate a thing as 
freight rates? Nobody except men who have 
had experience can know how difficult and 
delicate the task is. For instance, a com- 
pany in Japan may wish to buy a large lot of 
steel. They may buy it in England, in Ger- 
many, or in the United States. The freight 
rate from Pittsburg to St. Paul may be the 
turning point of their decision. The rate 
must be made at once. Could the Govern- 
ment do that task so as to enable our steel 
makers to get the order? Most railroad men 
say “No.” But it is perfectly fair to ask, 
“Why not?” About forty men now fix the 
rates. They are the traffic managers of the 
most important roads. Suppose seven of the 
best of these forty men became commissioners 
of the Government to fix rates. Could they 
not do it as well in the employment of the 
Government as they do it in the employment 
of the railroads? 

(3) Then there are groups of political facts. 
The railroads maintain lobbies and Senators 
and all kinds of political agents and parasites. 
If the Government fixed rates, would they 
have need of all this degrading expense and 
waste of treasure and loss of character? Or 
would politics play a still more important 
part? Ifaman wish to form a sound opinion, 
he must study facts of this sort. 

(4) Again, there are financial facts about the 
control of railroads by a few men. Would 
the dangers from such control be lessened or 
increased by the governmental fixing of 
rates? 

We have about 300,000 miles of railroads. 
A report recently issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows that the num- 
ber of stockholders of these roads is 327,851. 
There is, therefore, about one stockholder for 
every mile of railroad. No fact could better 
show centralization of control than this. It 
must be remembered that only the stocks of 
the railroads give power to vote. The billions 
upon billions of bonds have no vote. The 
railroads of England have more than fifteen 
stockholders to the mile; and the roads of 
Canada have six or seven. The Canadian 
Pacific has 20,000 stockholders and the Grand 
Trunk more than 40,000. In the United 
States about a dozen great capitalists have 
secured control of our great roads. The 
Harriman interest, the Morgan interest, the 
Vanderbilt interest, the Hill interest, the 
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Pennsylvania interest, the Rock Island inter- 
est, the Gould interest, and the Standard Oil 
interest practically dominate more than 75 
per cent. of our mileage. This centralization 
of power is represented in the list of stock- 
holders by less than 25 per cent. of the total 
number of owners reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Outside of these majority interests, the 
minorities are fairly well scattered. The 
Pennsylvania leads the list with more than 
44,000 stockholders; the Santa Fé is second 
with 18,000; the Union Pacific, the New 
York Central, and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford each have more than 10,000 
stockholders. Eight other railroads each have 
between 5,000 and 10,000 names on their 
stock books. It is noteworthy that most of 
the railroads whose stock is widely scattered 
are in New England. The people of New 
England buy stocks in much the same way 
as the people in England buy them. It is 
the great railroads in the other parts of the 
country whose ownership has been most 
completely centralized. 

Now what economic effect on this rapid 
centralization would the governmental fixing 
of rates have? 

On all these sides of the subject this maga- 
zine will publish articles during the next few 
months, written to uphold no theory but to 
present suggestive facts, to help toward a 
sound opinion. 


MAYOR DUNNE’S PLAN FOR MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 


M**°8 DUNNE of Chicago was elected 

on a platform that promised ‘‘imme- 
diate municipal ownership.” Three days 
after his election he delivered this message to 
a large crowd at Cooper Union in New York: 


‘Men of the East: We bring you tidings of great 
joy from the men of the West. Next Monday 
Chicago starts upon her mission of dislodging private 
capital from the control of one street-car system.” 


Then Mayor Dunne sent for Mr. James’Dal- 
rymple, general manager of the Glasgow 
tramways, which have been owned and suc- 
cessfully operated by the city since 1894. 
After an investigation of the conditions in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston, 


and Minneapolis, Mr. Dalrymple is reported 
to have made the following staterient before 
he went home: 
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“Until politics is entirely disassociated from 
municipal government and -men entirely free from 
political influences are placed in office, successful 
municipal control of public utilities in the United 
States is practically impossible. To put street 
railroads, gas works, telephone companies, etc., 
under municipal ownership would be to create a 
political machine in every large city that would be 
simply impregnable. These political machines are 
already strong enough with their control of police- 
men, firemen, and other office-holders. . . . I 
came to this country a believer in public ownership. 
What I have seen here. and I have studied the situa- 
tion carefully, makes me realize that private owner- 
ship under proper conditions is far better for the 
citizens of American cities.’ 


The report that Mr. Dalrymple made to 
Mayor Dunne has not been made public; and 
the opponents of municipal ownership have 
interpreted the whole incident as a defeat for 
that principle. 

Yet neither the platform on which Mayor 
Dunne was elected nor Mr. Dalrymple’s dis- 
couragement touches the gist of the problem. 
The platform was an industrial plan made by 
politicians who are unfit to deal with indus- 
trial plans, and Mr. Dalrymple’s judgment is 
a political opinion expressed by an industrial 
foreigner who knows little of our political life. 
Neither has got us far on the road toward the 
practical truth; for the truth in such a matter 
must be worked out by experience. We shall 
never know whether the municipal ownership 
of street railroads in Chicago will be successful 
till it is tried in Chicago; and it cannot be tried 
in three days, or three months, or three years. 

Mayor Dunne seems to have come to a 
proper method of practical experiment. Three 
months after his election he did not consider 
“absolute municipal ownership practical just 
now’’; but he suggested a plan looking toward 
that result. He would have a “‘friendly cor- 
poration.” controlled by five trustees ‘‘in sym- 
pathy with the policy of municipal owncr- 
ship,” who shall hold twenty-year franchises 
for the control of the streets where franchises 
have expired or are about to expire. The 
stock of this friendly corporation is to be sold 
at popular subscription and no bonds are to 
be issued. The profits beyond 6 per cent. are 
to go into a fund to purchase new lines. 

Such a plan would make a test of the 
earnestness of the popular demand for munici- 
pal ownership, and it would show whether it 
is responsible citizens who desire it or only a 
political class. If this plan be earnestly tried, 
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it will prove what nobody now knows—whether 
the intelligent and responsible men in Chicago 


really wish to try municipal ownership. 
Before an experiment is made, the most that 
can be said is that-it will fail or succeed as the 
men who try it are with or without character. 
The right kind of men could succeed. The 
wrong kind would fail before they start. It 
is interesting to observe that Mayor Dunne 
stands by his guns and believes firmly in the 
practicability of his plan. He may put this 
down for certain—that mere preliminary dis- 
cussion has no meaning. Nothing has any 
value toward the forming of a sound judg- 
ment but experiment. 


THE KANSAN METHOD AND THE KANSAN 
SPIRIT 
HE Kansas Supreme Court has declared 
the state’s plan to refine oil uncon- 
stitutional. The bill to erect and conduct a 
refinery, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature as a blow at the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, appropriated $410,000. To evade the 
constitution, which prohibits the state from 
going into business, the framers of the bill 
provided for the work to be done by convicts. 
Thus it was hoped that the refinery would be 
constructively a part of the prison work of the 
state. A state twine factory has been in suc- 
cessful operation at the Lansing prison for 
cight years. 

But this effort to evade the constitution 
failed. The court has held that the refinery 
bill, being a ‘‘ popular demand for relief against 
a powerful commercial combatant,’’ had 
nothing to do with the building of a branch 
penitentiary; the court quoted verse to 
impress its point: 


‘*We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to scare the birds of prey.” 


The refinery bill was one of four anti-trust 
laws passed the last session. The cthers 
were: To prevent discriminations by cor- 
porations, forbidding them to undersell a 
competitor in one part of the state and main- 
tain higher prices elsewhere; to make oil 
pipe lines common carriers as railroads are; 
and to establish maximum railroad rates— 
this to prevent rebates. But it was expected 
that the state refinery would strike the 
hardest blow at monopoly. While the court’s 
decision, which was expected by all well- 
informed lawyers, stultified the Legislature, it 





























served several purposes. It showed the 
indignation of the people at unfair com- 
mercial methods—in a word, gave expression 
to their wish for independence and kept the 
spirit of revolt alive. That is worth som, 
thing. Kansas may use wrong methods, but 
the Kansas spirit has to be reckoned with. 


THE CONTROL OF YELLOW FEVER 
i sion knowledge is the only secure 
rest in the universe for the mind—a 
sweeping truism that has been happily proved 
anew by the outbreak of yellow fever in New 
Orleans. There has been a_ considerable 
number of deaths, there was much adminis- 
trative confusion, much loss of trade and 
trouble to travelers, and there was cause for 
much anxiety. But not even the stricken 
city, to say nothing of the whole country, 
suffered a panic of fear. There was no such 
feeling of helplessness as swept over the land 
on previous outbreaks of the disease. 
For it is definitely controllable, and efficient 
management will stop it and stamp it out 
anywhere as it was stamped out at Havana. 
When Dr. Walter Reed gave his life to prove 
that the disease is communicable only by a 
particular kind of mosquito, the stegomyia, 
-yellow fever became, as smallpox and diph- 
theria had become, a dangerous disease only 
in proportion to the inefficiency of the preven- 
tion. If every patient is promptly screened, 
or if the deadly mosquito is exterminated, the 
danger of the spread of the disease is removed. 
That is what Dr. Reed died to prove, and all 
generations of men that come on the earth 
after him will be his debtors. The New 
Orleans epidemic is controllable; and, as 
health officers and physicians and the people 
themselves become familiar with the simple 
elements of the problem, the appearance of 
the disease will cause less and less general 
fear or danger. 


A MIGRATORY PEOPLE YET 


N the days when there were continuous 
lines of ‘‘prairie schooners’? moving 
westward with settlers going to occupy home- 
stead land, we were conscious of a great 
migration; for that was one of the most 
important movements of population in mod- 
ern times. Yet there are probably more 
persons changing their residence in the 
United States now than there were then. We 
are hardly conscious of these movements 
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because the streams are many and because 
most of the migrants go’ on trains and not on 
wagons. 

The migration to Canada is noteworthy, 
for its volume is now, perhaps, 50,000 a year. 
There is another constant stream to the 
Northwestern states—Oregon and Washing- 
ton—and to California, especially to southern 
California. Few cities have grown faster 
than Los Angeles is growing. There is a 
steady and strong movement also to Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory—steadier and 
stronger than the public in other parts of the 
Union are aware of. To Texas, also, whither 
many settlers are at all times going, there is 
now a rush. Six million acres of land are 
to be sold by th» state very cheap (the min- 
imum price is $r an acre) after September 
Ist, and the Land Commissioner received 
2,000 letters of inquiry a day during the last 
month. 

Most of these movements of population 
are made up of families who go from farms 
in Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, and other 
states in the Mississippi Valley. Cheaper 
lands attract them. Of course a considerable 
number of immigrants also fall into every one 
of these streams. But the main currents 
are of those who have already had homes in 
the United States. The moving is a con- 
stant process of better adjusting population 
to agricultural opportunities, helped, of course, 
by the wonderful machinery of the railroads. 
A man who wishes to settle in any of these 
communities to which settlers’ travel is 
organized may go with his family and house- 
hold goods thousands of miles at cheaper 
rates than men ever before traveled overland. 
The expense of moving has almost been 
eliminated. 

We are, therefore, by no means a settied 
people yet. We are moving northward, 
northwestward and southwestward in great 
streams; and still another movement that is 
beginning—into the Southern states east of 
Texas—is for some reasons more significant 
than any of the others. 


AN HEROIC ASSAULT ON RED TAPE 
HEN President Roosevelt appointed a 
committee to simplify the work of the 
executive departments of the Government— 
to cut out red tape—he described the bureau- 
crat as aman who “‘cares nothing for the case, 
but only for the documents in the case.” That 
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sort of man is found in every institution, but 
the governmental departments have become 
asylums for such minds, as everybody knows 
who has had to do with them. 

For instance, not long ago a head of a bureau 
in one department wanted a simple piece of 
information from a neighboring department. 
He sent his clerk for it, and an inquiry was 
started on its rounds. Tired of waiting, he 
went himself the next day and in a “‘personal”’ 
way asked an acquaintance and found out in 
five minutes what he wanted to know. About 
a week later, he received a formidable official 
document which conveyed the same informa- 
tion in an “‘official’’ way. On the back of 
the document was a long row of “references”’ 
—*“*Referred to » “Approved by ——,” 
“‘Referred to ——,,”’ and so on. There were 
about twenty of these entries. Translated 
into plain English, each one meant that an 
officer had approved the request and referred 
it to another officer, who in turn had approved 
it and referred it to another, and so on. 
Finally it reached a clerk of too low grade to 
“refer’’ it further and he found out the 
information sought and started it back along 
the line of his superiors. 

Again, there was lately printed the corre- 
spondence between officers of the Govern- 
ment about a request from an humble citizen 
to be allowed to bid for pigs that were fed at 
a governmental reform school and sold once 
a year at auction. Before the correspon- 
dence of forty or more letters ended, the lone 
pig then left there had died. Well, many a 
man has died before he could get the informa- 
tion or the action that he sought from many a 
department. 

The President remarked in his letter of 
instructions to the committee that there is a 
vast quantity of unnecessary letter-writing. 
Good Heavens! yes; in these departments 
and out of them. As soon as a man has a 
stenographer, he begins to become diffuse 
almost every man; and of course he writes 
dozens, hundreds, perhaps thousands of letters 
that he never.would have written by hand. 
A stenographer really consumes the time of 
many a man rather than saves it, because of 
unnecessary letters and of unnecessarily long 
ones. It has come to be a mark of an efficient 
man that he can dictate a short letter. 








Your commonplace correspondents who have 
stenographers waste your time, too, as well as 
their own. 


When the whole account is 
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settled, it is a fair question whether most 
men who employ stenographers do not use 
more of their own time and of their corre- 
spondents’ time than they used before. The 
great increase in postal receipts from letters 
that the postoffice reports show the last 
decade or so has been caused not wholly by a 
real increase in business and in the popula- 
tion, but by the deceptive ease with which 
correspondence is done since a stenographer 
and typewriter became a conventionally 
necessary aid to every man who supposes that 
he is doing something in the world. 

Therefore, from San Juan Hill to the Peace 
Conference, the President never did a bolder 
thing nor a more difficult than when he set 
out to abolish or to curtail the red tape of the 
departments. An army must be slain to 
accomplish it, ‘“‘systems’’ must be smashed, 
and deeply rooted habits of mind changed. 
The simple citizen will await with much 
curiosity the report of the excellent committce 
that the President has set to work. 


AN ENDLESS WASTE CF WORDS AND PAPER 


HERE is another kind of officialism that 
is still more absurd and costly and 
even harder to uproot than the silly red tape 
of the departments, namely, the stupid and 
monotonous method of writing Government 
reports and documents. Perhaps it is too 
much to hope that these will ever be written 
in plain, simple, compact English which an 
ordinary man may read with understanding, 
to say nothing of pleasure. If a dozen or 
twenty or a hundred good editors were 
engaged at twice the salaries that they can 
elsewhere earn and were set to work putting 
these reports into brief, good English, the 
saving of paper and printers’ bills would, in 
time, pay the national debt. Then, too, 
thousands of them would be read by thou- 
sands of persons, which are now never read 
by any human being after they pass the proof- 
readers. Ina great many of the departments 
much valuable information is gathered and 
promptly buried in unattractive graves and 
marked “Pub. Doc.” And that is the end 
of it. 

The absurdity, if not the extravagance, of 
this practice may some day occur to some- 
body in authority—so you would think. Ours 
is a government supported by public taxa- 
tion. It maintains great departments of” 
expcriment and investigation which issue 























many documents solely for the public instruc- 
tion. Yet many of them are so written that 
the public cannot understand them, and, of 
course, does not read them. If there be any- 
thing more absurd than this—pray, what is it? 


GERMAN CRITICS AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


HE German professional men who visited 
us in great numbers last year have been 
publishing their impressions of our methods 
of work and of education. The defects which 
they discovered in our industrial system and 
our handicaps in the quest of foreign trade 
give them heart to believe that the “ Ameri- 
can danger”’ has been greatly exaggerated. 
Our high wages, our exorbitant express rates, 
our general heavy cost of handling business, 
and, most of all, our commercial indifference 
to everything outside the United States, are 
the principal topics of their discussion. 

They make an almost general attack on 
American educational methods. Our commer- 
cial colleges they found a farce; our technical 
education is often meagre; we turn out a 
trifling annual contingent of chemists, engi- 
neers, and electricians as compared with the 
throng of our lawyers, physicians, dentists 
and unspecialized graduates. 

There is much unwelcome truth in the criti- 
cism, but the conclusion that our educa- 
tional system is radically unsound springs 
from the rooted German belief in an elaborate 
theoretical education for all the officers of 
the national industrial army. It is impossible 
to deny a certain success to the German 
method. It is scientifically based upon a 
rigid selection of the fittest. In Germany no 
boy is admitted to the secondary school who 
does not give distinct promise of ability to 
profit by further education. The thorough 
German training gives high efficiency to the 
talented youth. But it means the sacrifice of 
his duller brothers. The difference between 
the German way and the American way is as 
great as any difference that separates one 
man from another. It is a difference in the 
estimate of human nature. 

The German seems to us far too dependent 
upon authority. He lives in a land where 
sheep follow their shepherd and men move 
about the streets and travel on trains under 
supervision that only children would submit 
to amung us. The State there is wiser than 
the citizen, and it imposes its formalism in 
education, according to Professor Ziegler, “‘ be- 
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cause the multitude are so frequently lacking 
in independent judgment.”’ To an American 
the notion that the progress and government 
of humanity should be under the unquestioned 
superintendence of experts is almost as re- 
pulsive as the military organization of life, 
the class distinctions, and the intolerable eti- 
quette of Germany. 

To our thinking, German education does 
not produce elasticity, originality, or capacity 
for leadership. We make character and 
alertness and adaptability of mind the main 
object. We have learned much from the 
Germans, and we could learn more. But 
neither country could take the other’s point 
of view nor adopt the other’s method. 


THE SCANDALS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DE- 
PARTMENT 


HE moral breakdown in some divisions of 
the Agricultural Department of the Gov- 
ernment is doubtless a part of the demorali- 
zation that seems to be epidemic at a time 
when poorly paid men wish to become as rich 
as their neighbors are. There is no legitimate 
way for a salaried servant of the Government 
to accumulate money by the public service. 
Yet such excellent work as has been done in 
the Agricultural Department directly enables 
other men to become rich and brings a strong 
temptation to those who help to create wealth 
and are prohibited from sharing it. This ex- 
plains, although it does not excuse, this long 
series of personal lapses from propriety and 
honesty. 

First some statisticians who handled the 
crop reports were discovered to have sold 
information. Mr. Holmes, the Assistant Sta- 
tistician, was dismissed, and Mr. Hyde, the 
Chief Statistician, went abroad and has been 
recalled as a witness. Following these came 
revelations of an even more surprising char- 
acter. Mr. George T. Moore, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, a scientific man who has 
done most excellent work and is of high 
repute, had unfortunate relations with a 
commercial concern which profited by his 
work as a servant of the Government. Later 
still came other revelations of the same 
temptation which other officers seem hardly 
to have withstood. 

These tempted men all received small salaries 
and saw others profit by information that 
they collected or discovered in the govern- 
mental service. The question arises at once 
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whether such men ought not to receive higher 
pay and more honor. 

All these events have been very unfortunate 
for Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who doubtless is a less efficient judge and man- 
ager of men than he is a capable promoter of 
scientific work. These scandals are a humilia- 
tion to iiim and to the public, but they are not 
proof that he is unfit for his office. The 
Department under his direction has become 
the most helpful institution of its kind in the 
world. There is no way to measure the prac- 
tical.benefits that it has done. These ought 
to be remembered with gratitude to the Sec- 
retary, and criticism of him should go no 
further than he deserves. 


LIVING BY ‘‘ FAVORS” 


ECRETARY BONAPARTE returned a 
railroad pass and—set going an old dis- 
cussion. His own act and what he said about 
it showed good sense and good judgment. 
He simply did not care, particularly at a time 
when railroad regulation is much talked 
about, to put himself under any obligation 
or criticism; but he would not pass judgment 
on other men or men under other conditions; 
for under many conditions passes may be 
properly accepted. 

Passes have caused many a scandal, and 
they will cause many more. The railroads 
would be glad never to give another one. But 
“courtesies’’ of many kinds, habit and long- 
established relations on a basis of favor, keep 
them from the independence that they would 
very much enjoy; and a railroad needs as 
many friends as it can win, as other things and 
men do in this tangled world. Many states 
forbid public officers to accept passes—very 
properly; but even the law does not always 
keep men unnaturally virtuous. The truth 
is, the love of passes is a fundamental passion. 
A man who has once yielded to it finds it hard 
to reform; and the railroads do not dare to 
be as stern as they mean to be. Passes, free 
books, free periodicals, free lists of many 
sorts, tips—all these are very “‘un-American”’; 
they do violence to sound economics and to 
individual independence; and both givers 
and receivers of them all wish, at the bottom 
of their hearts, that they were all abolished. 
But the routine of life and work takes them 
for granted. Every man who has the impulse 
to reform the system or to reform himself finds 
much additional trouble and expense in get- 
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ting what he wants, and in securing decent 
and respectful service when he goes or when 
he stays or when he eats or when he reads. 
He soon decides that his own life is too short to 
reform the world. He makes the best bargain 
that he can with his own conscience, and goes 
on giving and accepting embarrassing ‘‘cour- 
tesies’’ rather than be considered a “crank.” 


” 


A WORD ABOUT A FEW BIG THINGS 


HE reception of the August number of 
THE Worvp’s Work, which was given 
wholly to an interpretation of the North- 
west, was most gratifying; and it was instruc- 
tive, too. For the number was not a mere 
pictorial description of a picturesque part of 
the country—that would have been an easy 
task to do, and it would have been as common- 
place as easy. But an effort was made, 
however inadequate, to interpret the mean- 
ing of the industrial and social expansion of 
the people on our other great seaboard and 
to give their outlook and point of view. If 
a man after living on the Atlantic seaboard 
go to live on the Pacific, he becomes a differ- 
ent man. He sees our country at a different 
angle. He emphasizes different problems. 
He has another view of the world. It was 
to interpret this that the whole magazine 
was given to this one subject; and it is grat- 
ifying to know that people in every part of 
the country found it interesting. To say this 
is not to praise the magazine, for it fell far 
short of completeness, but only to say that 
the subject was uncommonly interesting. 
Other large subjects to which space will 
be given this fall are the Railroad Problem, 
from every point of view; the Control of the 
Caribbean (Mr. Lyle’s articles written from 
Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Panama and 
other Carribean places, begin in this num- 
ber); the Senate of the United States: 
What it Does and especially What it Does 
Not Do with its Present Personnel; Studies 
of Japan after the War—the Part it will 
now Play in the World, by Mrs Hugh Fraser, 
the widow of the former British Minister to 
Japan, who is regarded as the best Western 
interpreter of the people and has unusual 
sources of information and who is now on 
her way first to Japan in the service of this 
magazine—these and other such subjects 
instead of casual articles about passing topics. 
It is the large subjects of the world that 
interest us most. 




















ARE MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS 


FOOLS? 


HE American investor who purchases 

' stocks or bonds of a railroad or indus- 

trial company without personal knowl- 
edge of the company or of the men who man- 
age it belongs to a large class of optimists. 
His confidence and his bank account fre- 
quently suffer because of his faith in the 
glittering promises of a prospectus or his 
belief in its sponsors. Annually millions of 
dollars, representing too often the savings or 
legacies of widows and orphans, are exchanged 
for securities not worth the paper they are 
printed on. The national debt could be paid 
off in a short time with the money that 
American investors lose in buying them. 

Even if the investor avoids such snares, 
and invests in the securities of an established 
company, he encounters dangers. If, as 
usual, his investments fall short of a majority 
of the shares of a company, his voice is not 
heard in the directors’ room, and only once 
a year at the annual meeting of stockholders 
is he allowed to vote upon the management 
of the company’s affairs. Even then he is 
asked merely to vote his confidence in the 
managers by approving all acts of the board 
of directors and the officers during the past 
year. The right of initiative is not his. He 
is only a “minority stockholder.’’ And the 
minority stockholder has long been considered 
the legitimate prey of “financiers.” 

At least one-third of the wealth of the 
country is represented by corporations. At 
least 2,500,000 people are minority holders of 
stocks and bonds. The 1,200 railroads report- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have 330,000 shareholders. The railroads of 
the United States, with 206,o00.miles of steel 
tracks, are controlled by less than 100 men. 
They have capital stocks of $13,000,000,000 
in round numbers and a debt represented by 
bonds of $6,500,000,000, and about 900,000 
people have invested in these securities. The 
national banks have $800,000,000 of capital 
stock, and at the date of the last official report 
had 318,735 stockholders. 

It might be imagined that the minority 
stockholders—more numerous than any army 





in the world’s history—would merely have to 
signify their wishes to have them met by 
boards of directors. But in practice shrewdly 
digged pitfalls, carefully laid plans, lawyers 
learned in the methods of evasion, laws 
framed for the benefit of the few, boards of 
directors elected to carry out unscrupulous 
plans of high finance, have all conspired to 
keep minority stockholders in an impotent 
condition from which they can be released 
only when they learn to co-operate. Because 
of wide distribution of stocks and bonds and 
the concentrated control of properties by a 
few men holding stock majorities, the exploit- 
ing of minority stockholders has been easy. 

One of the worst enemies of minority 
stockholders has been the “voting trust.” 
Another has been the so-called “protective 
committee’’—too often formed for the pur- 
pose not of protecting minority stockholders 
but of depriving them of their legal rights. 
A third enemy has been the board of directors. 
Voting trusts are becoming less common. 
“Protective committees’? remain and so do 
boards of directors, with no end to serve but 
the personal fortunes of their members. 

The voting trust has always been a favorite 
device of financiers for holding control of a 
property without investing the capital re- 
quired to hold a majority of the securities of 
the company owning it. A compact is made 
by which a few of the largest holders of stock 
pool their interests and agree that for a given 
term, or until specified conditions are com- 
plied with, their stock shall be voted and the 
property managed by trustees. These trus- 
tees form the voting trust. 

A protective committee may represent, or 
be supposed to represent, the holders of the 
common stock, the holders of the preferred 
stock, or the holders of one of the classes of 
bonds a corporation has issued. Protective 
committees are formed after receiverships, or 
reorganizations or even in view of proposed 
receiverships and reorganizations. Too often 
the very group of financiers responsible for 
the receivership or the reorganization are 
sponsors for the protective committee. Thus 
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the investor whose knowledge of high finance 
is limited commits his interests to the men 
who have wrecked the company. 

Boards of directors of a corporation are 
supposed to be elected by the stockholders, 
to act only after authorization and to work 
for the best interests of all the stockholders. 
But, in practice, boards of directors in large 
corporations represent only the combined 
interests of the largest capitalists. Its mem- 
bers are elected because they are persone 
grate to the powers in control, and they do 
not always direct. 

It is difficult to believe, for instance, that 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew can serve as a 
director in seventy-three companies without 
often finding it impossible to vote upon a 
pending question with an undivided allegiance. 
And the following eighteen leading financiers 
and capitalists of Wall Street hold 813 direc- 
torships in important companies: Chauncey 
M. Depew, 73; William H. Newman, 67; 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., 61; James Stillman, 
58; George J. Gould, 52; H. McK. Twombly, 
54; E. V. Rossiter, 52; E. H. Harriman, 49; 
Anthony N. Brady, 49; Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt, 49; J. Pierpont Morgan, 47; James 
Hazen Hyde, 47; George F. Baker, 43; 
Elbert H. Gary, 41; D. O. Mills, 35; August 
Belmont, 27; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 8; 
and John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 1. This is an 
average of forty-five directorships to the 
individual. 

On the other hand, when the United States 
Steel Corporation was created, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller consented to serve as a director 
only after being personally requested to by 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. Mr. Rockefeller was then 
a director in one other corporation—the 
Standard Oil Company. He showed his 
views upon the duty of a director by attend- 
ing all the meetings of the Steel Corporation 
held while he remained a member of the 
board. 

The recent dissolution of the voting trust 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way illustrates obstacles confronting the 
minority stockholder in pursuit of his rights. 
In 1904, 143 firms and individuals, claiming 
to represent 186,000 shares of the common 
stock, demanded that steps be taken to dis- 
solve the voting trust, and that a dividend 
be paid upon the common stock to terminate 
the right of the holders of the preferred 
stock to elect eight of the thirteen directors 
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—a right which, under the voting trust, the 
holders of the preferred stock, who were the 
trustees, were to have until the company paid 
a dividend. The voting trust had been in 
control for twenty-four years. There were 
forty shares of preferred stock and 581,139 
shares of common stock outstanding. The 
holders of the forty shares of preferred stock 
(representing a par value of $4,000) elected 
eight directors, while the holders of the 
581,139 shares of common stock (representing 
a par value of $58,113,982) could elect but 
five directors. Thus the $4,000 worth of 
stock held by the trustees controlled a prop- 
erty of $58,113,982 owned by about 2,000 
minority stockholders. 

The managers of the company had been 
for years using the surplus earnings, not to 
pay dividends—for that would end their con- 
trol—but for betterments and extensions of 
the property. This policy enhanced the value 
of the property, but it prevented the minority 
shareholders from coming into their own. 
Nearly $500,000 in 1903 and more than 
$1,000,000 in 1904 were paid out of surplus 
earnings for improvements. 

When the minority holders demanded that 
the voting trust be dissolved the common 
stock was selling at about $19 a share. The 
public hesitated to buy it because its future 
seemed hopeless. But when it began to look 
as if the voting trust would be terminated 
because of the urgent demands of the minor- 
ity stockholders, the price of the stock 
increased rapidly. Forthwith a powerful 
interest, represented in part by Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., entered the 
stock market and bought about. 300,000 
shares of common stock at prices ranging 
from $25 to $45 a share. Mr. Schiff was 
elected a member of the board of directors. 
Later a dividend of $3 per share was declared. 
When the stock had been scattered, a divi- 
dend of fifty cents a share was as much as 
was expected. 

The Kuhn, Loeb syndicate turned over its 
300,000 shares to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad at a price said to repre- 
sent a profit of not less than $2,000,000. 
Thus financiers in this particular case had 
been able to keep the minority stockholders 
powerless until they were ready to step in and 
reap the profits of the company’s operations. 
The minority shareholders forced the dissolu- 
tion of the voting trust—and got a new mas- 




















ter. The Kuhn, Loeb syndicate neglected to 
make any proviso for them when it turned 
over control to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, and they are as_ hopelessly 
minority stockholders now as when the com- 
pany in which they were part owners was 
controlled by owners of forty shares of pre- 
ferred stock. 

The minority stockholder entangled in the 
web of a ‘protective committee”? has an 
equally hard time. In 1903 the syndicate 
controlled by Mr. John D. Rockefeller and 
Mr. George J. Gould acquired a majority of 
the stock of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany. By advancing cash—at one time a 
loan of $5,000,000, and at another a loan of 
more than $7,000,o0oo—and taking over prop- 
erties of the company as collateral for the 
loans, the syndicate, by 1904, held the best- 
paying subsidiary companies of the parent 
company. The syndicate desired a reorgan- 
ization of the company to recover the cash 
advanced and to carry out plans for develop- 
ment. But the minority stockholders, this 
time as the holders of some of the company’s 
bonds, appeared as formidable obstacles to 
the syndicate’s plan 

In January, 1901, the company had author- 
ized an issue of $15,000,000 of bonds. In the 
agreement with the bank acting as trustee in 
the disposing of the bonds, the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, was a clause providing that 
so long as the bonds should be outstand- 
ing the company should incur no indebted- 
ness for any purpose other than for ordinary 
running expenses. A similar restriction upon 
the borrowing power of the company had been 
inserted as an amendment in the company’s 
articles of incorporation. The holders of the 
bonds, thus fortified, believed their position 
impregnable. When some of them refused 
to consent to a new issue of securities, upon 
the syndicate’s request, they thought that 
the plan would have to be dropped. 

At this juncture a bondholders’ protective 
committee was formed. It put through a 
plan which culminated in the issue of $45,- 
900,000 of new bonds and $6,200,000 of new 
common stock, which was used partly as a 
bonus to bring recalcitrant bondholders into 
the fold, but chiefly to aid in raising cash to 
repay the advances made by the Rockefeller- 
Gould syndicate. The minority stockholders 
—in this case bondholders—had been defeated 
by the protective committee in their fight to 
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protect the standing of their securities as 
compared with the other securities of the 
company and to compel the corporation to 
live up to its compact with them. The out- 
come of the episode may be summarized 
by recapitulating what was done with the 
new issue: 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE NEW ISSUE 
NEW BONDS NEW STOCK 
To former holders of bonds $14,000,000 $2,800,000 
To the Rockefeller-Gould 
syndicate and for addi- 
tional capital . 
Reserved for retirement 


17,000,000 3,400,000 





first mortgage bonds 6,000,000 
Balance in treasury for 
working capital . 8,000,000 
Total . . . . . $45,c00,0v0 $6,200,000 


The bonds in the table, however, are not 
bonds of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
A new corporation, the Colorado Industrial 
Company, was organized under the protective 
committee plan, and its bonds, guaranteed 
principal and interest by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, are the bonds offered the 
holders of the original bonds, who thus were 
forced to give up what they had and take 
what they did not want 

The treatment accorded the minority stock- 
holder by boards of directors does not differ 
materially from that accorded by voting 
trusts and protective committees. Minority 
holders of stock in the [Illinois Central Rail- 
road were confident that this year the board 
of directors would increase the dividend, and, 
as more than the increase had been earned, 
they believed they had a right to expect it. 
The ‘‘No” of Mr. Edward H. Harriman, who 
had influence in the board, prevented the 
increase. This influence in the board of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad has thus far set at 
naught all efforts of minority holders to secure 
areturn upon their investment. At the meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company to vote upon the plan to 
turn its properties over to the Metropolitan 
Securities Company, Mr. Isidor Wormser, as 
a minority stockholder representing several 
thousand shares, strenuously objected and 
demanded to be heard. “Let us vote first,’ 
said Mr. P. A. B. Widener, who was presiding, 
“and then the gentleman may be heard.” 

When the United States Steel Corporation 
was organized, the Duluth & Iron Range 
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Railroad and the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern Railroad, two short ore roads of the 
Missabe Range, were included in its prop- 
erties. The Duluth & Iron Range had nine- 
teen shareholders, and the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern six shareholders, who stubbornly 
refused to part with their holdings. Unable 
to secure all the outstanding shares, the boards 
of directors controlled by the billion-dollar 
corporation apparently decided upon a test 
of the endurance of the minority. No divi- 
dends were paid, and year after year passed 
with no return to the shareholders, though 
the treasuries of the companies were over- 
flowing with the surpluses earned. But in 


1904 blight seized upon the steel trade. Net 
earnings dwindled. Dividends were not 
earned. In this time of general stress the 


reward of patience came to the minority 
holaers of the Duluth & Iron Range and 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern. The Steel Cor- 
poration, needing the money, tapped the 
treasuries of the two railroads by declaring 
dividends and took from each $4,000,000. 
The minority stockholders of course shared 
in the dividends. Those of one received 
100 per cent. on their investment; those of 
the other 150 per cent. 

But the twenty-five minority holders in 
these two roads who ultimately received the 
reward of their long wait for equitable treat- 
ment, simply because the corporation itself 
tired of the game of “freeze out,’’ were of a 
rare type. Few investors have the pluck or 
the patience or the financial strength to “‘sit 
tight’’ while the majority exhausts such 
methods as those outlined here, of forcing 
them to part with their holdings. 

Mrs. Hetty Green has fought more winning 
battles in defence of her rights as a minority 
stockholder than any other investor, even 
though she fights single handed. <A board of 
directors of a certain road was once in session 
preparing to take action which would mean 
millions to the favored few in the inner circle, 
when Mrs. Green demanded a hearing and 
got it. Asaresult, the bonds she held were 
included in the reorganization. Last year 
the majority interest in a great railway system 
planned to guarantee a 7 per cent. dividend 
upon the stock paying orly 6 per cent. but 
earning 16 per cent. The difference between 
the guarantee and the actual earnings meant 
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about $6,000,000 a year additional profit for 
the majority. Mrs. Green opposed the plan 
and it was abandoned. 

As a result of the widespread infidelity of 
directors to the obligations of their trustee- 
ship, which seems to have reached its worst 
stage in the affairs of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and to be now less ram- 
pant, long-needed safeguards in the interest 
of the minority stockholder are likely to be 
set up. They must necessarily include: 
(1) The holding of directors to strict account- 
ability and the abolition of the dummy 
director. (2) The right of the minority stock- 
holder to sue a corporation in any state where 
it is doing business. (3) The enactment of 
uniform laws, lack of which causes most of 
the evils attendant upon the creation and 
operation of stock companies. (4) Requiring 
adequate annual reports of each company’s 
financial condition. (5) Restricting under 
penalty the method of voting by proxy so that 
an individual may vote only a specified per 
cent. of the capital stock at an annual or 
special meeting. 

And already there is promise of a better 
day and a new era. The growing public 
demand for a purification of business morals 
following recent amazing disclosures of the 
methods of financiers has already borne fruit. 
Some existing evils of long standing have been 
modified and a change in others is indicated. 
A better public understanding of the rights 
of the minority stockholder is gradually 
focusing attention upon boards of directors, 
and in turn to their duties, obligations and 
legal responsibilities. Under the searchlight 
the attitude of corporation boards toward 
the minority stockholder is changing.. The 
time seems comparatively near when trustees 
for other people’s property will be forced to 
give allegiance and service undivided to stock- 
holders. Intangible as at present seems the 
evidence of this tremendously important 
change, it appears susceptible of proof. It is 
a long step forward, for instance, when the 
reorganized board of the Equitable Life places 
on record in its minutes a resolution declaring 
that in the future no director shall use the 
funds of the association to aid his personal 
ends, nor be a participant in syndicate profits 
earned through unauthorized use of any part 
of its $400,000,000 assets. 








ONE OF THE BUSINESS STREETS OF WINNIPEG, CANADA 


‘The centre of the American immigration movement into the Dominion 
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ANOTHER GREAT GRANARY TO WHICH THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS 


ARE GOING—REASONS FOR THEIR 
BY 


M. KNAPPEN 


THEODORE 


HE old territorial districts of Canada 
—Assiniboia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Athabasca—are now be- 

come the two colossal provinces of Alberta 
in the west and Saskatchewan in the east, 
each about as large as Texas. This region 
is the best home for the white man still left 
open within the British Empire to occupa- 
tion by a numerous population. It was of its 
vast reaches that Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
thinking when he recently said in the Cana- 
dian Parliament: 

“The nineteenth century has been a century 


that has been remarkable for the marvelous devel- 
opment of the United States. During the whole 








MIGRATION OVER THE BORDER 


period of that cycle of time the United States has 
been the great centre of attraction for all the world, 
but a new star has arisen upon the horizon, a star 
not in the orbit of the American constellation, but 
a star standing by itself resplendent in the West- 
ern sky, and it is toward that star that every 
immigrant, every traveler, every man who leaves 
the land of his ancestors to come and seek a home 


for himself, now turns his gaze.’ 

Even as Sir Wilfrid spoke, eager immigrants 
were pouring into the Dominion from the 
United States. Long trains of freight cars 
were crossing the border loaded with “‘set- 
tlers’ effects.” Thirteen-coach passenger 
trains were carrying thousands from the 
States to Canada, and the “prairie schooner” 
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A TRAIN OF AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS INTO CANADA 
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COWBOYS RAFTING ON THE LITTLE BOW RIVER AT A GENERAL “ROUND UP” 


This primitive method of transportation is being rapidly supplanted by the railroads 
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FREIGHT LEAVING EDMONTON FOR LLOYDMINSTER 


Settlers going into new homes in western Canada by way of the Saskatchewan River 
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BREAKING WHEAT LAND IN CANADA 


was conveying other thousands; keen Amer- a country of emigrants as well as of immi- 
ican capitalists were scurrying throughout grants from other lands. 

ne Canadian prairies, buying and _ selli The influx of American farmers and capt- 
the C 1 I , buying and selling 





A CANADIAN WHEAT FIELD NEAR CARBERRY, MANITOBA 


millions of acres, seizing the thousand and _ talists is only a third of the whole stream, 
one opportunities to win riches in a virgin for from the British Islands and from the coun- 
land. At last the United States had become _ tries of Europe 100,000 people come annually. 





A FOUR-YEAR-OLD HOME OF AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS 
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HUDSON BAY COMPANY TRANSPORTS LOADED WITH FURS 
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At Fort Smith, on the Slave River 


But the American invasion of Canada has 
come in carnest. Eight years ago Amer- 
icans resident in western Canada were as 
rare as Eskimos in Africa; to-day they are 
nearly a third of the population, and their 
number is almost a quarter of a million. 
With them have come American macinery, 
American ideas, American ways ot doing 
business, American capital. To-day, travel 
where you will over this great land into 
which forty-six Americans timidly came in 
1896, and you will find Americans. You 
will find them in trains, in hotel lobbies, and 
on the land’ behind toiling horses or traction 
engines. The Canadians have welcomed them. 
Nine Canadians out of ten will tell you that, 
barring their own countrymen, no settler, no 
investor, no business man is so welcome as 
the Yankee. An immigration association 
the Western Canadian—representing all the 
business interests of the West, has been 
formed to stimulate American immigration. 

Americans go to Canada because it is only 
in western Canada—in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan—that they can get what they want: 
fat black land, cheap or even free, in the 
region of sufficient rainfall. Canada has it. 
In the American West such free land is gone. 


A TRAIN OF IMMIGRANTS FROM IDAHO ENTERING CARDSTON ON THE FOURTH OF JULY OF LAST YEAR 


To-day 75,000 homesteads are ready for 
settlers in the prairies of western Canada. 
“Take them, run the plow through them this 
year and garner forty bushels of golden wheat 
to the acre next year,’ is the invitation 
Canada gives. Forty thousand newcomers 
accept the invitation every year; and around 
these homesteads are millions of acres of 
good land that may be bought for a price 
seemingly insignificant compared with the 
prices of the black lands of Illinois and Iowa. 

“Tt’s all America,” said a farmer who left 
southern Iowa four years ago and found a 
home in Manitoba. “I didn’t much mind 
leaving the States; the trusts were getting 
so bad there that it didn’t seem to be the 
same country to me any more. But as 
Canada has everything else American, it will 
soon have the trusts, too. The Canadians 
are Americans—they can’t help themselves. 
Why, they object because the people of the 
United States are trying to monopolize the 
title. I don’t see much difference between 
living in Canada and living in the States. 
They’re a little more for law and order up 
here. Why did I come here? Because it 
seemed to be the only place to go. The old 
homestead was worth $100 an acre. It was 





























MAKING THE MAIN DITCH FOR THE LARGEST 


Near Calgary, Alberta. 


too small to divide among the boys, and the 
neighboring farms were too high priced to 
buy.’’ So the father went ‘‘land looking.’’ The 
search for cheap land of the right sort carried 
him across the border. To-day he is making 
as much from his seven-dollar land in Mani- 
toba as he was from his hundred-dollar land 
in Iowa. He has a good bank account and 
the satisfaction of having his sons on farms 
around his. This man’s story explains how 
it comes about that Iowa is losing population. 
One Iowa farmer has bought thirty-two 
neighboring farms; another, thirteen. That 
is why there are scores of country schools with 
a rapidly declining enrolment. 

Many American farmers have explained 
their quest to me as being prompted by a 
desire to sell high-priced land, buy cheap 
land at least equally productive, and make 
room for the boys and girls around the paren- 
tal home. In Illinois, lowa, and other states 
the farmers’ sons leave home, and flock to the 
cities, because the alternative is tenant farm- 
ing. Half the crop is often the basis of rental 
of farms in these states. A tenant pays more 
in annual rental than would suffice to buy 
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The ditch is sixty feet wide at the bottom and will carry ten feet of water 


him a good farm in western Canada, to say 
nothing of a free homestead. Five years ago, 
when a farmer made up his mind that such 
conditions were unworthy of an American 
citizen, he crossed the Missouri. Now, for 
an opportunity, for cheap land, where—in a 
northern climate—can he go except to west- 
ern Canada? 

Thousands of these American settlers are 
men who, having made one small fortune 
out of Uncle Sam’s gift of 160 acres, propose 
to make another out of a gift from Canada. 
I met a North Dakotan who had just sold 
for $4,000 a homestead he took for nothing 
in North Dakota five years ago. With the 
money deposited in the bank, he was on his 
way to pick out a quarter-section in Assini- 
boia, with which to repeat the process. 

There are places in western Canada where 
you may drive for fifty miles without meeting — 
anyone except a former American citizen. <A 
good story is told of the experiences in such 
a community of the new Minister of the 
Interior of Canada, the Hon. Frank Oliver, 
a Liberal. He was stumping Alberta with 
Mr. Patrick Nolan, of Calgary, a Conservative. 





A TRAINLOAD OF AMERICANS ARRIVING IN CANADA 


At the Soo-Pacific station at North Portal, Assiniboia 
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PONOKA, AN AMERICAN VILLAGE IN ALBERTA 


Settled two years ago by Americans from Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, and Minnesota 


The rival orators spoke at Ponoka, where 
nine out of ten of the farmers are Americans. 
Afterward they went to the village hotel, 
and mingled with the farmers to overhear 
comments on their addresses. 

“Say, Bill,’ said a man from Missouri, 
“them fellers wuz right smart speakers, 
wuzn’t they?” 

“Right y u are, Cy,”’ answered Bill, “but 
somehow I can’t make out what they wuz 
drivin’ at. I can’t fer the life of me tell 
whether they wuz fer Bryan or McKinley.” 

What has happened in our West is happen- 
ing in the Canadian West. The cheap land 
of to-day will be the high-priced land of 
to-morrow. In a few years the last home- 
stead will be gone in Canada, land will be 
too high to attract population, and the Amer- 
ican invasion will come to an end—but not 
until it has resulted in transferring from the 





THE FARM HOME OF MR. W. 


M. DOUGLAS, AT INDIAN HEAD, ASSINIBOIA 


A house better than the average city dwelling set here on the edge of the wilderness 


United States to Canada 1,000,000 of our 
best farmers. 

The diversion of population from the 
States began in this way: The Liberal party 
came into power in Canada in 1897, and 
Clifford Sifton, a Manitoba barrister, a man 
of immovable determination, a lover of the 
West, was made Minister of the Interior. 
Mr. Sifton believed in Americans. He de- 
termined to get some of them upon the vacant 
prairies of western Canada. The Govern- 
ment established agencies in city after city 
throughout the Middle West of the United 
States, advertised freely, printed immigration 
“literature’’ and distributed it by the ton. 
At first it was hard sledding. One agent 
worked six months without inducing a settler 
to go to the Canadian West. After two 
years the great buyers and sellers of land in 
the Northwestern states found themselves 
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out of land. There was no more to buy at 
wholesale and sell at retail. About the same 
time the poor man in search of a home began 
to find that there was no entirely ‘satisfactory 
place for him to go. Into the hands of these 
men fell this literature of the far-seeing Mr. 
Sifton. The homesteader journeyed north. 
The land operator went over and investigated 
Canadian lands. St. Paul, the capital of the 
land business in the West, became interested. 
Simultaneously ambitious Canadians began 
to wonder why they could not sell some of 
their cheap lands to Americans. 

Five years ago, for example, two gentle- 
men from St. Paul, who had made a success 
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of the land business in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, looked around for other worlds to 
conquer. One of them bethought him of 
western Canada. He traveled quietly through 
Manitoba, where farmer after farmer told his 
tale of success. He went from farmhouse to 
farmhouse asking the farmers how much 
wheat and other crops they were raising. 
He found twenty to thirty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and land worth only $1o an acre 
in a well-organized, well-governed, and com- 
paratively thickly settled province. The man 
from St. Paul soon had 50,000 acres of that 
land. The ink was hardly dry on the deeds 
before new ones were required to transfer the 
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lands to American farmers. Next his com- 
pany bought 1,000,000 acres from the Cana- 
dian Paeific Railroad in southeastern Assini- 
boia, ‘the last acre of which has already been 
sold to settlers. 

Then the land men and the settlers 
swarmed over the boundary line. Another 
Minnesota business man headed a company 
that bought 1,000,000 acres from the Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad. 
An excursion of bankers and capitalists from 
the United States went up to look the pur- 
chase over, and a fifth of it was resold on the 
train. In a year it was all gone—and this 
was land that the original grantees had 





declared not fit for settlement. For ten 
years the railway that earned this grant was 
two streaks of rust 250 miles long, from 
Regina, the capital of the territories, to 
Prince Albert, on the North Saskatchewan. 
Since the last buffalo herd disappeared in 
1882 there had been almost no life between 
those points. Travel over the line to-day 
and you will never be out of sight of new 
houses. At every station you will see new 
settlers from the States with their houschold 
goods and their families. The prairie soil 
intact for ages is now broken into 10,000 
farms. Next the company acquired another 
1,000,000 acres, the land grant of the Cana- 
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A YOUNG APPLE TREE IN THE CANADIAN WEST 


In British Columbia alone there are 13,430 acres of orchard 


dian Northern Railway, and forthwith the 
settlers began to pour into another section. 
Meantime the Canadian landowners went 
south looking for buyers. 

Meanwhile, also, the Canadian Government 
kept steadily at work, and its efforts were 
supplemented by the work of thousands of 
agents of the land companies. Long passen- 
ger trains carried the thousands from the 
interior states to their new Canadian homes. 
From the border states, and even from Utah, 
the home seekers came in picturesque prairie 
schooners. By the end of 1903 50,000 
Americans had settled in western Canada. 
On the wheat farms, on the cattle ranges, on 
the general farms, on the irrigated ranches, 
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in the towns and cities, in the forests, in the 
mountains, on the lakes and rivers—every- 
where were Americans. Mingling with them 
were 60,000 people from Europe—Scots and 
Irish and English, French, Belgians, Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Galicians. 

For the most part the American settler is 
too busy endeavoring to get rich to think 
much about international politics. He knows 
that for ten years Mr. E. Boone, of Indian 
Head, Assiniboia, has had an average wheat 
crop of thirty-five bushels to the acre. He 
knows from his own investigation that farmers 
in all parts of western Canada are accumulat- 
ing riches at wheat farming which, compared 
with corn raising and dairy farming, is easy 
farming. The success of Mr. William Wishard, 
of Portage la Prairie, who is perhaps the 
first American farmer of western Canada, is 
a type of the success that will come to those 
who have followed him. Mr. Wishard came 
overland from Missouri in 1875. His wealth 
consisted of $300, and he had a wife and 
three children. He now owns 48o acres of 
land, worth $40 an acre; he has a good bank 
account and a completely equipped farm, 
and he has earned and presented to six sons 
and two daughters 320 acres each of rich 
black land. And it is Wishard’s boast that 
he has never made a dollar that wasn’t earned 
by hard work. 

Mr. Thomas Fuqua, recently of Dodge 
County, Nebraska, now of High River, 
Alberta, sold forty acres of his old farm in 
Nebraska for $72 an acre, and twelve acres 
at $30. He bought a farm in Alberta for 
$3.75 an acre. He is making more per acre 
in Alberta on about one-tenth as much capital. 

Mr. A. J. Cotton of Swan River, Manitoba, 
in sixteen successive crop years, with some- 
times as high as 760 acres in wheat, has had 
only two seasons when his wheat yielded less 
than twenty bushels to the acre, and only six 
crops that gave less than twenty-five bushels 
to the acre. The average wheat production 
per acre of the whole Canadian West is twenty 


bushels, as compared with about twelve 
bushels in the spring-wheat states. Mr. 
Cotton was “staked” by friends when he 


made his start; to-day he owns nearly 3,000 
acres of good land, together with a complete 
farming equipment. Hundreds of western 
Canadian farmers make so much money that 
they regularly spend their winters in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and eastern Canada. 
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Such men are making this the great wheat- 
producing country of the world. This year 
western Canada will produce 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and the railway lines are 
crowded with elevators that will collect the 
grain and forward it to Port Arthur, and Fort 
William, on Lake Supcrior, where already 
towers the largest grain elevator the world 
has ever known. And it was built by an 
American firm. Not a tenth of the good 
arable land of this region is as yet under the 
plow, yet 5,000 miles of railway are taxed to 
their utmost to handle the products of the 
fields now cultivated. 

The railways are busy pushing their lines 
onward. The Canadian Pacific Railway, in- 
trenched in prosperity, fortified by an immense 
land grant, enjoying the advantage of being 
first on the ground, is throwing out branches 
right and left. You need a new time table 
twelve times a year to know where you can go 
on this company’s lines. Yet it has scarcely 
begun its growth in the West. The map is 


dotted with its projected lines; the main line 
is being double tracked from Fort William to 
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Winnipeg, and millions are being spent in 
reducing grades and curvature. It has an 
empire yet to develop. 

Side by side with the Canadian Pacific, the 
Canadian Northern is now progressing across 
the plains and through the The 
Canadian Northern means Mackenzie & Mann, 
originally a firm of contractors with nerves 
of steel and the endurance of adamant. Mr. 
Mackenzie is the financier, planner and 
operator; Mr. Mann is the best railway builder 
in Canada. These two men own the railway, 
and, to say nothing of what they control in 
eastern Canada, they have 2,000 miles of line 
in operation west of Lake Superior; yet a few 
years ago these masters of a hundred enter- 
prises were poor. ‘‘On to Edmonton!” is the 
cry of the steel gang on the Canadian Northern 
main line this year, and Edmonton is 800 


forests. 


miles northwest of Winnipeg. Edmonton 
will be reached in the fall. And then? Men 
who know William Mackenzie say that 


scarcely five years will pass before he will have 
a line from the wheat fields to Hudson Bay, 
opening up a new route to Europe. 





A PILE OF GARDEN PRODUCTS FROM NORTHERN ALBERTA 
Grown by Mr. D. Ross, at Edmonton, 300 miles north of the boundary line of the United States 
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Photographed by Steele & Co., Winnipeg 
THE HALL MINE TRAMWAY, CENTRE STATION, 
NELSON, B. C. 


Mining is one of the industries into which the American immigrants 
are entering 


Taking over the old Northern Pacific lines 
in Manitoba, Mackenzie & Mann have made 
them the nucleus of a system that aspires to 
rival the Canadian Pacific. There is no bet- 
ter agricultural country in the West than that 
penetrated by the lines of their system, which 
seems to have the faculty of making lines 
pay while they are building. It is only a mat- 
ter of time until it will have its own Atlantic 
coast outlet. 

The last Parliament decreed that a new 
transcontinental railway should forthwith 
be built in Canada. It is an outgrowth of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and more particu- 
larly of the ambition of Mr. Charles M. Hays, 
the American general manager of the Grand 
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Trunk, to be the father of a road from coast 
to coast. Now a thousand men are in the 
forests, mountains and prairies from Moncton, 
New Brunswick, to some port on the Pacific, 
looking for a location that will not have a 
gradient higher than four-tenths of 1 per cent. 
east of the Rockies, and that will climb the 
backbone of the continent on a maximum 
gradient never before dreamed of. A railway 
system which does not exist to-day will within 
ten years extend 4,o00 miles. 

There is no arid country, yet Canada is 
not without its irrigation enterprises. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway is spending 
$5,000,000 at Calgary, in southern Alberta, on 
the greatest single irrigation project on the 
continent—one that will water uncultivated 
land enough for 15,000 farms. Many lesser 
projects, long in operation, attest the success 
of irrigation in this latitude. 

With all this development of highways and 
forests, mines and farms, there has gone on a 
remarkable growth of city and town. The 
population has doubled within five years. 
Winnipeg, with 100,000 people, is enjoying a 
growth that makes the old settlers think they 
have been transferred to a foreign country. 
It is the metropolis of the region. What 
Chicago is to the American West, Winnipeg 
will surely be to the Canadian West. There 
are now four daily trains each way between 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Winnipeg gathers up and binds together all 
the railway lines of the West. Regina, lately 
capital of the territories and since July capital 
of the new province of Saskatchewan, has 
trebled its population in four vears; Calgary, 
the most impressive town in the West after 
Winnipeg, has done as well, and so has Ed- 
monton, which has recently taken on a new 
dignity as capital of the newly created prov- 
ince of Alberta. Saskatoon has hopes that 
it will be the permanent capital of Sas- 
katchewan province. Dauphin, Medicine Hat, 
Battleford, Brandon, Portage la Prairie—all 
have aspirations; and Port Arthur and Fort 
William, as the lake ports of the West, con- 
sider their future assured. 

Reviewing all that is being accomplished, 
all that is promised in western Canada—not 
to mention what is going on in eastern Canada 

who will say that Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
merely indulging his fondness for rhetoric 
when he declared that a new star had arisen 
upon the international horizon? 

















THE GREAT DIVIDE—NEAR HECTOR, B.C. 


On the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Elevation 5.190 feet 
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HEN the Canadian Liberals began 
their campaign and secured 35,000 
settlers and their families from 
the United States, in 1900 and igor, a 
partisan war began in Canada, which has 
kept the Dominion in a foment of dissension, 
and has aroused feelings of resentment in 
England. When the 35,000 pioneers entering 
western Canada from Michigan, Ohio, Illinois 
and the Western states, were followed in 1902 
by 40,000 others, the Conservatives raised the 
cry that the Government in power was deter- 
mined to sink Canadian individuality under a 
flood of immigration from across the border. 
During the last two vears this alarm has 
spread, although the Liberals have main- 
tained their political ascendancy. 
Now the immigration question has reached 
a climax. It takes only three years for an 
immigrant to earn a vote in Canada, and 
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75,000 former American voters will soon come 
into their Canadian suffrage. There are in 
round numbers 190,000 males more than 
cighteen vears of age in western Canada who 
formerly lived in the United States, 150,000 
of whom are old enough to vote. There are 
now between 750,000 and 800,000 settlers, 
with a possible voting population of 240,000, 
a high percentage because many cattlemen 
without families are emigrating from Montana 
and Wyoming. By the end of 1905 the Amer- 
ican vote in the Canadian West will be over- 
whelming. 

In ecastern Canada thousands of people 
believe that this invasion means the ultimate 
annexation of western Canada by the United 
States. The Liberals, however, calmly argue 
that the Americans will make good British 
subjects. But to arrive at the true state of 
affairs, one should study the “coming nation” 
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BUFFALO IN A PUBLIC PARK IN 
WINNIPEG 
A few of the remnant of the species that once roamed the Canadian 
wilderness 
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from Winnipeg to the mountains of western- 
most Alberta. One will then see that the 
fears and the hopes of both Liberals and Con- 
servatives are in many ways wrong. The 
investigator will be satisfied that it is not 
Canada’s destiny to become annexed to the 
United States, but that rather a new nation 
will be born in the West, formed of the very 
flesh and blood of the United States. 

To see how American settlers in Canada feel 
on this subject, one must live in their homes, 
eat at their tables, participate in their sports, 
talk with the women and with the little chil- 
dren. Anywhere from Winnipeg for nearly 
1,000 miles along the Canadian Pacific this 
can be done. Over this vast stretch the 
population of the towns and country is more 
generally American than that of the state of 





HUNTING PACK 
Even in remote parts of Canada the people enjoy the best of sports 
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New York. Many of the towns have Amer- 
ican reeves and councils made up of men who 
three or four years ago were tilling ficlds or 
keeping stores in the United States. These 
people form a striking contrast to the people 
in the eastern provinces, where French sleep- 
iness. and inactivity still prevail in many 
parts. No city in the Dominion is more pros- 
perous than Edmonton, which a few years 
ago was only a bit of prairie land. Every 
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7,500 OOLACHANS IN ONE CATCH 


The fishing industries of British Columbia yield an enormous revenue 


town is hustling with American spirit. The 
West has twice the land and twice the possi- 
bilities of the old Canada east of Manitoba. 
Within a few years the tail is bound to wag 
the dog, and Americans are hurrying the coun- 
try on to that day. 

In Alberta the results of the American 
invasion are astonishing. Between Calgary 
and Edmonton, a distance of 200 miles, one 
may travel along the line of the railroad from 
house to house, and five out of every six people 
encountered are Americans. Thirty thou- 
sand people have settled the country between 
these two towns. Both Calgary and Edmon- 


















ton are hustling Amcrican cities, and so are 
a.score of smaller towns, ranging northward 
from the Montana border. Alberta is the 
“Wild West” of the Dominion. Across the 
border from Montana and Idaho have flocked 
hundreds of cattlemen. It is common to see 
wagon trains of them coming down from the 
foothills of the Rockies into the sunny plains 
of Alberta. Halfa million head of cattle have 
been brought over in this way, and 10,000 
cattlemen and cowboys now range over the 
region. They build no fences, and confine 
themselves to no especial territories. Their 
cattle range like buffalo. But these Amer- 
icans are far sighted, like their brethren along 
the railroads and in the towns. They foresee 
that in the near future the vast prairies will be 
homesteaded, and they have all taken claims 
and are working toward citizenship. Many 
of them already vote. 

These men, unlike the farmers from Mich- 
igan or Ohio, “come with guns on their shoul- 
ders,’’ and many shout loudly that it will not 
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AN OLD CANADIAN PROSPECTOR 
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Photographed by Steele & Co., Winnipeg 
PORCUPINE BRIDGE, ON THE CANADIAN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


be long before Canada will become a part of 
the United States. But Americans of this 
type form only a small percentage of the total 
number in Alberta. In places, it is true, the 
nationality of candidates has won or lost for 
them. Some Americans now hold office by 
grace of the fact that they were born and 
raised in the United States. But, on the 
whole, one is struck with the unprejudiced 
character of the voting. 

Indeed it is difficult to believe that preju- 
dice could play such a small part in politics 
when one is in Edmonton, Calgary or any 
other Alberta or Assiniboia or Saskatchewan 
town on the Fourth of July. The small 
American boys—even those born in the new 
land—look forward to the day with as great 
anticipation as do the youngsters over the 
border. The parents foster the feeling, and 
join in the sports of the day themselves. 
American settlers who never celebrated the 
day to any extent in their old homes rejuve- 
nate their boyhood enthusiasm. On Fourth 
of July night the cities and towns of western 
Canada are aglow with celebrations, and the 
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MR. CHARLES M. HAYS 


The American railway man who manages the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and is constructing the new Canadian transcontinental line, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific 


flash of skyrockets and the twinkling of 
balloons may be seen as far as the eye can 
reach over the settled prairies. 

But the Americans adopt new customs also, 
and this fact makes firmer the amalgamation 
of the different nationalities. Americans, 
Germans, Canadians and English are adopting 
new things in common. Farmers who never 
rode horseback in the United States now find 
one of their chief pleasures in riding behind 
the hounds. There is hardly a neighborhood 
of any extent in western Canada, and par- 
ticularly in Alberta, which has not its pack of 
fox and coyote hounds, owned either jointly 
by a number of people or singly by individuals. 
There is probably not a fairly well-settled 
community from Winnipeg to Edmonton that 
has not one or more social organizations, and 
while Americans predominate in nearly all 
of these, the membership is cosmopolitan. 
German, English, Canadian and American 
settlers may all be found in one club. In 
farming communities the settlers take turns 
in entertaining their neighbors for several 
miles around. Under these circumstances 
it is not difficult to understand why the people 
of Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and a 
large part of Manitoba regard themselves as 
“Westerners,” with identical interests, and 
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not as people of various countries and with 
racial prejudices. 

Already there is a growing aristocracy. 
Many farmers who live far from towns move 
into them during the winter. Medicine Hat 
is now the Newport of Canada’s prairie lands. 
During the recent winter ranchmen and 
farmers moved in from seventy-five miles 
around, and for more than four months the 
city was constantly enlivened by social events. 
Up to March cighteen ranchmen and nearly 
twice as many wheat growers had built winter 
homes there, some as fine as one would see on 
a fashionable street in a large American city. 
The farmers and ranchmen also gather in the 
winter at Edmonton, Calgary, and other 
college towns. All of these things are tending 
toward the upbuilding of a new nation. 

“Look at that house,’’ said a Manitoba 
farmer who took up a homestead four years 
ago. It was a comfortable, modern dwelling 
to which he called attention, but near it was 
another building, a rough shanty made of logs 
and boards, with a grass-thatched roof. 

“Four years ago,” he said, “I lived in Iowa 
with a $2,000 mortgage hanging over me. 
Taxes and interest were eating me up. | 


MR. WILLIAM MACKENZIE 
Projector and financier of the Canadian Northern Railroad 
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came up here, got 160 acres of land as a gift 
from the Canadian Government, and for two 
years my family and I lived in that shack. 
Now I own that house, and every board in it 
is paid for. Eighty acres of my land are 
under cultivation. My wife and my children 
are well fed and well clothed for the first time 
in years. Do we want to be annexed? I 
guess not!” 

This is the spirit that one constantly meets. 
Nine out of ten Americans who emigrated to 
the free homestead lands entered the country 
with just enough money to keep them going 
until they could reap their first acre of wheat. 
Thousands hired themselves out by the day 
or the month to older settlers until they could 
save money with which to begin work on their 
own lands. They built houses of sod and 
clay or little log cabins, which now dot the 
plains and river bottoms. But no matter if 
a settler and his family did have to live and 
sleep in a dug-out, they owned 160 acres of 
unmortgaged land, and this made them con- 
tented. After two or three seasons com- 
fortable houses and large barns replaced the 
cabins. The people who had lived in toil 
and poverty on some little worn-out farm in 
the States found themselves in compara- 
tive affluence. This is the story of the 
great majority of the Americans. Last year 
110,000,000 bushels of grain were harvested 
in western Canada—an average of 140 bushels 
for every man, woman and child. It is not 
unreasonable that Americans should love this 
country. I have met men who to-day would 
fight for it. Four out of five of the Amer- 
icans, while not overjoyed at being the sub- 
jects of a king, would vote against annexation 
to the United States. They are content to 
remain British subjects until the time comes 
for the birth of another great commonwealth. 

The settlers are immensely satisfied with 
the taxes and the schools. A farmer may own 
160 acres of land under cultivation, barns 
and a dwelling, and yet his taxes will be only 
$10 a year. If there is but one settler living 
in a certain district, and that settler has eleven 
children, the Government will build a school 
for him, and if there is an average attendance 
of six during the year the school is entitled 
to an annual grant from the Government. 
Out of this grant comes nearly all of the 
school expenses, the teacher’s salary included, 
so that the educational facilities are practically 
free. One-eighteenth of the vast fertile belt 
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between the Pembina and the Saskatchewan 
is set apart for the maintenance of schools. 
On the whole, the provincial settlers are bet- 
ter satisfied with the school service than with 
that in the United States. The country 
teachers all have government certificates, 
and few of them have charge of more than 
fifteen or twenty pupils. Every city and 
town has its school of higher education, and 
Edmonton, Calgary, Brandon, Indian Head 
and a score of other western places have 
become college towns. Students in the col- 
leges receive aid from the Government. 

Many of the towns and cities are in some 
ways more progressive than places of the 
same size in the United States or the eastern 
provinces of the Dominion. American poli- 
ticians have not yet begun to emigrate. As 
a result the thousands of American voters in 
the new West are not hampered by the pits 
and traps of the ward heeler and the cam- 
paign boss. From this West have been sent 
to Ottawa honest men with a love for the new 
country—men like ex-Minister of the Interior 
Clifford Sifton and Deputy Minister James 
Smart, both of whom recently resigned during 
the school-question fight because they believed 
their homestead constituents were being 
unfairly treated. Such men are sent by a 
direct and honest vote—mostly the vote of 
American farmers. 

Municipal ownership is triumphing, and the 
liquor question is handled better than any- 
where else in the world. Edmonton has a 
telephone system. Work has already been 
begun on an electric railway that will tap the 
surrounding prairie lands for fifty miles on all 
sides, and this system will undoubtedly come 
under legislative control. When completed 
it will be without a rival in Canada. The 
single-tax idea of Henry George has also been 
adopted in Edmonton, and a number of other 
towns are planning to adopt it. “Where you 
find clean saloons you'll find clean politics,”’ 
said a Calgary man to me. “For nine years 
I voted in an Ohio city, and only once in that 
time did my candidate win, and every time I 
voted for the clean man. But I was up 
against the saloon element. Here we have 
no saloon element.” 

Every American farmer and townsman in 
western Canada is interested in the saloon 
question. As a result the liquor traffic is 
under the control of the people. From Mani- 
toba to the Rockies, a distance of 600 miles, 
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there is not a saloon. The only places where 
liquors are sold as drink are at hotel bars. 
No person can get a license who does not have 
a house with a specified number of rooms, and 
the house must be a hotel in fact and not a 
“blind.”” Only a certain number of hotels 
in each town have bars, according to the 
population. There is little temptation for 


country youths, for a settlement of a few 
houses cannot support a hotel, and con- 
sequently there is no bar. 


In every district 
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put under little restraint. Even policemen 
on their beats “drop in” at late hours for 
their free ‘‘nips.’’ More than once I have 
seen policemen in American cities under the 
influence of liquor. All day Sunday the 
majority of American saloons are doing busi- 
ness. The police officials know it, yet seem 
blindly ignorant. In Calgary it is different. 
The town is the centre of a great cattle- 
grazing district, and the market place for 
cowboys and rangers for miles around—men 
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Showing how the four territorial districts, Alberta, Athabasca, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, have given place to the two new provinces, Alberta 


and Saskatchewan. 
shown by broken lines. 


there are commissioners, usually reliable busi- 
ness men, to see to the proper enforcement 
of the liquor laws. The bars are not only 
closed tight all day Sunday, but are closed at 
eight o’clock Saturday evening, and are not 
opened again until eight o’clock the following 
Monday morning. There are no “side doors.”’ 

It is interesting to contrast a Saturday 
night in Calgary with a Saturday night in an 
American city. In the United States the 
saloons run wide open until the early hours 
of Sunday. Drunkenness and carousing are 
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whose natural instinct is to drink and hold 
boisterous revel. Yet there is no drink in 
Calgary on Saturday night. Everything is 
quiet. Hotel barrooms are closed and locked, 
and the windows are curtained. The scene 
shows that the liquor business can be brought 
under control—if the people get to work 
before the politicians. 

Calgary is now filled to overflowing with 
new settlers from the United States. There 
is not a vacant house in the city. Many peo- 
ple are living in barns and sheds, and there are 
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nearly 1,000 in tents. Since early in March 
the influx has been so great that the Govern- 
ment agents who meet and aid the settlers 
have had more than they could attend to. In 
tgo1 Calgary had less than 5,000 people. In 
1904 the population had grown to 10,000, 
and now it is more than 15,000, including 
nearly 13,000 Americans. During the last 
twelve months permits have been given for 
buildings worth$1,023,000. There are seventy- 
three wholesale business houses in the city 
which enjoy traders’ rates from the rail- 
road, and six other big wholesale houses are 
under construction. Ninety per cent. of the 
business is controlled by Americans. A little 
more than a year ago a fire destroyed $250 000 
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worth of property in Wetaskiniwin. The 
place was almost wiped off the map. Now 


it has almost become a city, and is one of the 
most important places west of Winnipeg. 
Since the fire half a million dollars’ worth of 
buildings have been erected. A $35,000 
brick school edifice has been completed. The 
town is illuminated by a $50,000 electric-light 
system, a gas company is in operation, and 
the housewives are supplied with this fuel at 
seventeen cents a thousand feet. Already 
Winnipeg, a city of 100,000 people, American 
in almost every sense of the word, possesses 
the largest railroad yards in the world. These 
are examples of what the Americans are doing 
in the “coming nation.” 


THOMAS F. RYAN, CORPORATION-SAVER 


AN INTIMATE CHARACTERIZATION OF THE MAN WHO 


NOW CONTROLS THE STOCK OF THE 


“Savior of the Equitable,” is one 
of the most remarkable figures in 
the financial world. He is the most active 
among those who control the National 
Bank of Commerce, the third strongest 
bank in the metropolis, and the Morton 
Trust Company, one of the six strongest 
trust companies in America. Early in June 
he made announcement that he had paid 
$2,500,000 for 502 shares of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society stock, which controls the 
$400,000,000 held by the Equitable Society. 
Mr Ryan is a lucky man. He is a type of 
the son of fortune, the kind of man that has 
come to be recognized as a characteristic 
American product. It took Mr. Ryan only 
six years, from 1868 to 1874, to graduate 
from the position of a small mercantile clerk 
in Baltimore into a membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange. For thirty-one years 
he has been a ‘‘ Wall Street man.” 

He has had no business but Wall Street. 
The public has been asked to look at Mr. 
Ryan as an industrial giant, because he 
helped to form the Tobacco Trust; as a pioneer 
in street-railway development, because he 
helped to consolidate New York traction 
lines into the Metropolitan Street Railway 
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Company; as a great banker, because he 
founded the Bank of Commerce; as a railroad 
man, because he is a director of the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Hocking Valley Railroad and 
the Pére Marquette Railroad; and as a 
philanthropist, because he eliminated Mr. 
James H. Hyde from the Equitable. 

Mr. Ryan is not one of these things. Wall 
Street, when it reads these statements, winks. 
Its judgment of Mr. Ryan as a banker, as 
an industrial giant, as a street-railway de- 
veloper, as a railroad man, and as a philan- 
thropist, reads like this: 

“The National Bank of Commerce and the 
Morton Trust Company are strong, clean and 
businesslike banks because the masterly and 
ambitious undertakings of the ‘Ryan clique’ 
need the backing of at least two strong, clean 
and businesslike banks, whose reputations 
must be as spotless as that of Cesar’s wife. 

“Mr. Ryan’s connection with the To- 
bacco Trust and his long connection with 
the Consolidated Gas Company are mere 
means through which he directs to his coffers 
the profits of large speculations in their 
stocks and bonds. 

“Mr. Ryan’s street-railway achievements, 
looked at from the Wall Street point of view, 
have consisted of the piling of capital in 
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inverted pyramids upon the sterling properties 
now owned by the Metropolitan Securities 
Company, with the result that the old, solid, 
respectable and safe securities have almost 
all been changed into Metropolitan Street 
Railway securities, that the value has been 
squeezed out of them by substitution, and 
that the dead, bloodless tissue has been sold 
again to the guileless public, to the amount 
of more than $70,000,000 in stocks and 
bonds of the holding company, to take the 
place of the retired issues. 

“Mr. Ryan has never owned, and does not 
now own, an interest in any railroad that was 
not acquired to be sold again, after being put 
through a financial process intended to turn 
one dollar of the real securities into two dol- 
lars, or more, of new securities, to be marketed 
at the best price obtainable. 

“Mr. Ryan’s philanthropy begins where it 
will end—at a big desk in the front room on 
the first floor of No. 38 Nassau Street, New 
York, where Mr. Thomas F. Ryan spends his 
days looking after his ‘business interests.’”’ 

This judgment is supported and authenti- 
cated in nearly every detail by the official 
records of the New York Stock Exchange, an 
institution through which all the threads of 
ali Mr. Ryan’s marvelous webs run before 
they reach out to wind about the public purse. 

Mr. Ryan has been intimately associated 
with the American Tobacco Company since 
its early financial era, although he did not 
become a director until 1899. In 1go1 the 
stock of American Tobacco was practically 
retired by an issue of bonds of a new com- 
pany—the Consolidated Tobacco Company. 
Only three years later a new plan was put 
out, to retire the bonds of 1901. Mr. Ryan 
played the part of a promoter. The manipu- 
lation of American Tobacco stock became so 
flagrant that it was for periods discredited in 
the market in spite of the prosperity of the 
company; and it was a “‘curb’’ marxet stock. 

These comments pertain to the market 
history of the trust. That is the only part 
of its history into which Mr. Ryan enters. 
He was a maker of market values, not of 
cigars or cigarettes. He paid little or no 
attention to the business of selling tobacco. 
His business was that of creating and selling 
tobacco securities; and in this branch of the 
business Mr. Ryan was a singular success. 

A striking commentary upon the business 
career of this master of speculation, of short- 
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term investment, and of reorganization, is furs 
nished by a digest of the things that have 
happened to the corporations with which he 
is most intimately connected. The list is 
taken from his own statement, put out as 
“official,’”” when he bought the Equitable. 

Consolidated Gas Company.-—The centre of 
a great fight in the stock market between the 
Morgan and the Whitney-Ryan interests. 
The stock has at all times been the centre of 
wild speculation, with Tammany politics and 
all forms of political graft always prominent 
features of its market history. The company 
is the New York Gas Trust. 

Hocking Valley Railroad.—Sold in 1903 to 
six other railways, netting very large profits 
to Mr. Ryan and his associates. 

Pere Marquette Railroad—A reorganization 
of the Flint and Pére Marquette Railroad, of 
which Mr. Ryan was a director. Bought in 
1902 by Mr. Ryan and his associates and 
sold by them in 1903 at a large profit; now 
resold to the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad at another profit. Bonds have 
been floated to pay for it. 

Metropolitan Street Railway.—A _ tremen- 
dously capitalized consolidation, whose stock, 
guaranteed 7 per cent. dividends, sells below 
130 and is very speculative. In 1902 the 
Metropolitan Securities Company was formed 
to take it over and guarantee the dividends. 
This company, Mr. Ryan’s creation, is still 
a mystery, as inscrutable asits maker. Mean- 
while, in a market generally advancing, the 
4 per cent. bonds of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway have gone down 6 per cent. in the 
past two years. 

Seaboard Air Line-—The road fell on hard 
times in the decline of 1903. Mr. John 
Skelton Williams, who controlled it, failed.. 
Mr. Ryan appeared as a savior and friend of 
the company. Four plans of reorganization 
have been brought out and fought by Mr. 
Williams. 

Upon these data is founded the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Ryan. He is a wonderful per- 
son. When opportunity knocks at his door 
the door flies open of itself. His for- 
tune, which is estimated by some as high 
as $60,000,000, and by better judges at 
from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000, is founded 
upon the one word “reorganization.” He 
is a professional life saver of drowning 
corporations. When the ‘stormy financial 
sea was pounding into wrecks the Hocking 


























Valley Railroad, the Metropolitan Street 
Railway and the Seaboard Air Line, this 
strong and skilful swimmer of financial whirl- 
pools came nobly to their rescue. When a 
tempest of public opinion threatened to 
engulf the Equitable Society, he came for- 
ward to save it. When the Washington Life 
Insurance Company was on the verge of 
bankruptcy—well, here is Mr. Ryan’s way 
of putting it: 

“When the company was on the verge of 
bankruptcy last December from mismanage- 
ment, I joined Governor Morton and others 
in subscribing the necessary money to put 
the company in the strong financial position 
in which it finds itself to-day. Its business 
is daily increasing, and the policy holders are 
to be congratulated on Governor Morton’s 
willingness, wholly from the sense of duty, 
and in spite of his advanced age, to step 
in to prevent impending disaster to a 
company of which he had been a charter 
member.” 

Out of every reorganization Mr. Ryan has 
made a profit. Mr. John Skelton Williams 
charges that the Seaboard Air Line has been 
“‘milked”’ for $2,000,000. The Hocking Val- 
ley episode is thought to have netted Mr. 
Ryan more than $500,000. The Metropolitan 
deals are still paying him revenues. He 
saves the corporations from ruin and they 
save him from poverty. 

Mr. Ryan is a splendid if dangerous type. 
He is a tall, strongly built man of about 
fifty-five. His hair is beginning to turn 
gray about the temples. His face is deeply 
lined, yet with a lurking touch of merriment. 
His forehead is impressive. His eyes are 
startling in their brightness. He is one of 
the best-groomed men in Wall Street. He 
is a fair sample of the business type of the 
man-about-town. 

This is the man as one meets him away 
from business. Mr. Thomas F. Ryan at 
business is quite another man. The “keenest 
scent in Wall Street’’ has been credited to 
him. He scents a bargain in the receivership 
market as a dog scents game. When he 
strikes he strikes like lightning. When he 
buys he buys overnight, and announces his 
purchase to a startled Street next morning. 
Ryan plans never “leak.” Silent, alert, 
dispassionate, he is ready at every moment 
of every year to put his money and the money 
of his banks where it will do the most good— 
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to Mr. Ryan. Never in his thirty-one years 
in Wall Street has his diary recorded failure. 
His bitterest foe admits him able, sturdy, 
powerful. His friends claim for him a 
breadth of view and a daring in execution 
second to none among the bankers of the 
world. 

With the man and his record thus tran- 
scribed, the question of the hour looms up: 

Why did he pay $2,500,000 for 502 shares 
of Equitable Life stock, which cannot pay 
him more than $3,514 a year? 

‘“Philanthropy,’”’ says the New York Sun, 
in an eulogistic and characteristic sketch. 
“Treachery,” says the New York World. 
“Business,” says Wall Street, “and nothing 
else.”” A few days after Mr. Ryan made his 
purchase one of the keenest and cleverest 
financiers in Wall Street, himself probably 
the closest parallel to Mr. Ryan in habits 
of mind and action, made this remark: 

“James H. Hyde has missed the play of a 
lifetime. When the question arose he might 
have chosen his own trustees, handed over 
his stock to them and gone to Europe for a 
couple of years. By the time he was ready 
to come back he could have resumed control, 
or could have sold his stock to the Equitable 
at his own price.”’ 

Undoubtedly this critic put his finger on 
the secret spring. He was looking at the 
situation from the point of view of a 
business man of the keenest and most enter- 
prising type—from the point of view of a 
Thomas F. Ryan, in fact. If Mr. Hyde 
missed the play of a lifetime, is it not possible 
that Mr. Ryan, who never misses anything, is 
going to make it? 

There are two beliefs in Wall Street about 
Mr. Ryan’s “‘business’’ idea in this unexpected 
purchase. The first is that the stock was 
bought in a bona fide purchase, to be sold to 
the Equitable when public opinion forces 
the Society to mutualize—and sold at 
Mr. Ryan’s price. If the three trustees—Mr. 
Cleveland, Justice Morgan J. O’Brien and 
Mr. George Westinghouse—advise mutuali- 
zation, Mr. Ryan will have in his vaults 
the one and only stumbling block to such 
mutualization. If Mr. Paul Morton and 
the trustees decide that it is worth many 
millions to the Equitable to become a 
mutual company, certainly they could not 
fail to recommend the purchase of this 
stock, even at Mr. Ryan’s price. The 
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storage of stock for a few months might 
net Mr. Ryan a million or two of dollars. 

The second theory is the same up to this 
point, but goes farther. Is it not possible, 
nay, probable, that Mr. Ryan is retrieving 
Mr. Hyde’s financial error? Is it not probable 
that the alleged sale of 502 shares to Mr. 
Ryan was, and is, a technical and legal sale 
only? May not Mr. Hyde be a silent partner 
of Mr. Ryan? Mr. Hyde is about to dis- 
appear from the financial world. When will 
he return? What will he do when he returns? 
There are possibilities in these questions. 
The “Sphinx of Nassau Street,” the silent 
Mr. Ryan, is a fit purchaser of the Equit- 
able stock. He can keep a secret. 

Few believe that Mr. Ryan intends to 
perpetuate the mistakes of Mr. Hyde and 
his associates. He is not going to un- 
load his securities into the Equitable’s 
vaults. The principal reason is that he does 
not deal in such securities as the Equitable 
dare buy. He would not dare sell, even to 
the trust companies owned by the Equitable, 
the stocks and bonds that have made his 
name a bugbear of the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Ryan is a very wise man. When he 
sees a stone wall he does not try to butt it 
down; he looks for a gate. In this instance 
he is, as always, seeking ‘‘business profits.” 
He is not going to seek them in selling secur- 
ities to the Equitable, and so running head 
first into the stone wall of legislative super- 
vision backed by public sentiment. Instead 
he will enter-into his heritage of profit 
through a good wide gate—a sale of the 
stock, recommended and indorsed by the 
three trustees. 

Mr. George Westinghouse, one of the 
trustees, is authority for the statement that 
Mr. Ryan will turn over his stock to the 
trustees at cost, all other stockholders to do 
likewise. Mr. Westinghouse suggests that the 
1,000 shares of $100 each be split up into 
5,000 shares of $20 each, and the new stock 
be offered to the largest policy holders at 
$1,000 per share, no man to have more than 
one share. Seven of these policy holders are 
to be elected directors each year. 

This plan is believed to have the approval 
of Mr. Ryan. It provides for the sale of his 
502 shares of stock at the price he paid for 
them. It leaves him, apparently, where he 


started, with only added prestige to pay for 
his trouble. Wall Street notes, however, that 
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it lets Mr. James H. Hyde entirely out of his 
unpleasant position in the Equitable. The 
arrangement is taken on the Street to prove 
that Mr. Ryan and Mr. Hyde have acted to- 
gether in the matter. The suggested sale 
to the trustees is merely a sale by Mr. Hyde 
through Mr. Ryan. Any commission paid 
by Mr. Hyde to Mr. Ryan is purely a personal 
affair between those two. 

At some time or other most men who make 
opinion in Wall Street have come in collision 
with Mr. Ryan or have observed him in 
collision with others; and their judgment may 
be unfair, as professional judgments some- 
times are. But Mr. Ryan’s whole active 
life has been spent in Wall Street and there 
are no facts or opinions outside Wall Street 
to judge him by. The prevalent opinion in 
this world of active and practical finance, 
that he could have had no motive except 
personal profit in buying this Equitable 
stock, may do him injustice; for there are 
other things that he can gain: 

First, reputation for doing a big deed at 
the most opportune moment. Glory is worth 
something even to reorganizing financiers. 

Second, the widening of his sphere of 
interests and activities. The first law of such 
a man’s nature is to do new things, especially 
if they be also big things. 

Third, a wish to keep confusion from 
becoming worse confounded. A sort of 
panic in the whole insurance world might 
have followed further acute uncertainty about 
the future of the Equitable. 

Fourth, a wish to associate with an act of 
his such eminent trustees as the three that 
he selected. 

All these motives doubtless played a part, 
with the certainty, of course, that he could in 
no event lose money. Fame and _ good 
company and the wish to do a “big thing”’ are 
strong motives even in men who do not work 
for mere fun. 

And be his motives what they were—one 
or many—he turned the situation from an 
intolerable state of personal quarreling to a 
state of investigation and reorganization. 
It will be time enough for final judgment 
when investigation, reorganization, and mutu- 
alization have been concluded. For these 
processes cannot stop now without arousing 
fresh suspicion. As far as they have gone, 
they have at every step improved the previous 
status. 





























THE RAILROADS AND THE SQUARE 
DEAL 


THE STORY OF THE SANTA FE 


BY 


ROWLAND THOMAS 


railroads and the public there is one 

thing to remember all ‘the time, That 
the roads are the public highways of com- 
merce; and one question to be asked, Are they 
open to all on equal terms? I shall, in this 
series of articles, take up the story of varicus 
railroads and groups of roads from this simple 
point of view. First comes the storv of the 
Santa Fé, to show how far it has fulfilled its 
duties as a common carrier. 

Back in the prehistoric days of the new 
West, half a century ago, Topeka was a 
straggling frontier settlement on a storied 
highway called the Old Santa Fé Trail. 
Twice a year, in spring and autumn, a long, 
slow train of oxen and white-covered wagons 
wound through it. There were 12,000 men 
in those trains, 7,000 wagons, and 70,000 
oxen. They went West with sugar and salt 
and calicoes and silks for the alien people 
who had built the half-mythical city of 
Holy Faith at the end of the Trail, and they 
came back with dollars of Spain and Mexico— 
five and a half millions of them in 1850. 

A man named Colonel Cyrus W. Holliday 
was living in Topeka then, and those dollars 
appealed to him immensely. Along in the 
fifties the Colonel began to amuse his friends 
by proposing to build a road from Topeka 
through Santa Fé to San Francisco, with 
branches to Denver and Galveston. He had 
the faith that tunnels mountains and over- 
comes doubt, and in 1859 he found himself 
president of the paper model of a railroad. 
In 1859-60, the year of “the drought” of 
Kansas history, he began his appeal to 
Eastern capitalists for funds to construct it 
through a famine-stricken land to a terminus 
in the Great American Desert. After ten 
years of importunity he got the money, and in 
1869 a special train ran the length of the line 
from Topeka to Wakarusa, thirteen proud 
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miles in thirty minutes. Even the doubters 
were convinced, and planned a main line to 
Wichita, roo miles farther west. When the 
Colonel died a year or two ago the Wichita 
line was a branch, 1,000 miles in length, 
striking tidewater at Galveston, while the 
main -line extended from Chicago to San 
Francisco, throwing out a feeder here and 
there over half the breadth of the country. 

That buoyant hopefulness which makes 
nothing of rebuffs or checks has been the 
spirit of the Santa Fé ever since. Men who 
have thought to direct the fortunes of the 
road have been caught up in the rush of it 
and made conqutstadores in spite of themselves. 
When they had pushed on from Dodge City 
to the state line there was no traffic, and they 
ran a mixed train—two empty box cars and a 
coach—out one day and back the next, just 
to keep the rust off the track. But the 
groping head of the rails crept out across the 
wastes of Colorado till it tapped the Denver 
and Rio Grande at Pueblo, and the traffic of 
the mining camps flowed in like released 
water. Then the engineers at the front 
uncovered vast beds of coal at Trinidad, 
Col., and earnings rose still more. Eastern 
stockholders heard rumors of a dividend, and 
in their satisfaction planned to elect one of 
themselves president, and make the Santa Fé 
as comforting to the pocket-book and as 
innocuous to the nerves as the good old 
Boston and Lowell. 

Even then, in 1878, their road had outgrown 
their control. Their insatiable executive, 
whose private car was generally a ‘dog 
house’’ at the rear of a freight train, had 
sent his general manager over the Raton 
Pass by stage coach, to secure legislation 
favorable to the construction of the road 
through New Mexico in the direction of the 
Pacific. New Mexico was a Spanish territory 
then in language and ideals, and its Legislature 
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was very much opposed to Yankee innova- 
tions, but the manager came back with the 
charter, and the Santa Fé began its career as a 
transcontinental road. 


A LEGACY OF AGGRESSIVE FAIR PLAY 


The name of that general manager was 
Strong, and with him begins the story of the 
Santa Fé that we know, for he built it and 
fought for every rail-length of it. -He got 
into New Mexico by stealing the Raton Pass, 
and he only failed to get into the Salt Lake 
Basin because the narrow-gauge Rio Grande 
was more successful in mobilizing men with 
guns. He built the main line from Chicago 
to Kansas City and crisscrossed Kansas with 
branch lines because the Goulds and the 
Cables had paralleled 1,000 miles of his 
tracks. He moved his western terminus in 
one jump of 1,000 miles from Albuquerque to 
Mojave, and then jumped another 400 miles 
to San Francisco and attacked the well- 
intrenched monopoly of the Southern Pacific 
on its own ground. That last exploit bank- 
rupted the Santa Fé, and the Southern 
Pacific barely tottered -through; but when 
the smoke cleared away southern California 
was filled with thrifty, hard-working folk who 
were busily turning the sand hills into 
orchards and vineyards. 

Mr. Strong was a fighting man, but he 
fought openly and only for the sake of his 
road, and he imbued all his subordinates 
with his spirit. When the Santa Fé and the 
Rio Grande were racing for the Raton Pass 
Mr. Strong’s chief engineer reached it first and 
climbed the pass very early one morning 
with a shovel. When the cohorts of the 
Rio Grande arrived they found him alone 
among the big gorges, digging. 

“What are you doing here?’’ they asked. 

“Constructing a railroad,’ the engineer 
answered, as he sliced another shovelful of 
earth from the 8,ooo0-foot hill. He dropped 
the tool and hitched up his sagging belt. 

“Anyone who interferss with the Santa Fé 
does it at his own risk,’”’ he said impassively. 

First the Rio Grande men laughed, and then 
they swore, and then they turned and went 
away, and their road was cut off from the 
south forever. 


THE SANTA FE’S BRIGHT RECORD 


This spirit of frank aggressiveness left as a 
legacy to the Santa Fé by the men who 
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lived and died fighting for it was one of the 
assets which made it powerful. Common 
sense was another. The funds for construc- 
tion came partly from a grant of Federal 
lands in Kansas, 3,000,000 acres of prairie 
covered with scanty bunch-grass and thrifty 
sagebrush. The Santa Fé had to people that 
empire, and it brought immigrants from the 
East and from Europe, and made adoptive 
children of them. It gave them free trans- 
portation when they bought the land, and 
free seed wheat when the crops were killed 
by grasshoppers or drought, and took them 
back to their homes if their hearts wearied 
of the struggle. 

When the Kansan desert was peopled and 
productive the road continued the same 
work farther west. The Pecos Valley, the 
Rio Grande Valley, and southern California 
even, are daughters of the Santa Fé. “A 
country without transportation is like soil 
without water,” is a tenet of the road, and 
wherever water can be brought to soil it 
brings transportation, too, and traffic springs 
up from the wastes overnight. No other 
management seemed to realize so clearly 
that the lasting prosperity of a railroad is 
founded on its hearty co-operation with all 
the producers who are dependent on it for a 
market, the small as well as the large. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY 


It is by such struggles with inhospitable 
lands and hostile or apathetic or discouraged 
men that railroads rise and fall, and the story 
of them is often romance of the bravest, 
cleanest sort. Yet after all, the railroads 
were built for a public service, and when any 
manager, no matter what his reason, adopts 
the motto, .“‘My railroad right or wrong, but 
still my railroad,” our admiration for his 
resourcefulness must not blind us if it turns 
out that he sold the birthright of his road to 
gain success. 

There is another side to the story of the 
Santa Fé, for, despite its splendid record of 
service, a big industrial corporation, within 
the last ter. years, has compelled it to crush 
the life out of a little industrial corporation 
by discriminations in freight rates. We 
have three persons to follow, the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, the Caledonian Coal 
Company, and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railway system. They will all 
meet in the God-forsaken little town of 
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THE WESTERN TERMINAL OF THE SANTA FE 
At Point Richmond, San Francisco Harbor 
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THE EASTERN TERMINAL OF THE SANTA FE 


Dearborn Street Station in Chicago 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL 


ROAD TO-DAY 


In 1869 the line was but 13 miles long 
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TOPEKA, KAN., TO-DAY 
The centre from which the system grew 














Copyright, 1903, by G. M. Layboun 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON COMPANY’S MAIN PLANT—A SCENE OF ACTIVITY 





MR. PAUL MORTON ALEXANDER BOWIE 


Who has been vice-president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- President and General Manager of the Caledonian Coal Company 
pany and who was traffic manager of the Santa Fé when the railroad whose business was ruined through the Santa Fé’s discrimination 
made secret discriminating rates in rates in favor of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 


THE HOMES OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE CALEDONIAN COAL COMPANY BEFORE THE RAILROAD 
DISCRIMINATED AGAINST THEIR OUTPUT—NOW A SCENE OF DESOLATION 
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ONE OF THE SECRET “PRICE LISTS” WHEREBY THE SANTA FE, THE COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CO., AND THE PHELPS-DODGE MINING SYNDICATE SMOTHERED COMPETITION 


The law says that all tariffs shall be made public and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Gallup, on the western border of New 
Mexico. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company is a 
very big and aggressive mining corporation. 
A majority of the stock is now controlled by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his friends. 
The great steel mills near Pueblo are the 
outward manifestation of the company to 
most people, but it has devoted almost as 
much attention to securing control of promis- 
ing coal and iron lands throughout the West 
as to actual production. It is pre-eminently 
a company that looks to the future. In 
making new purchases a few of the directors 


generally form a company with an original 





A SANTA FE TRAIN TAKING ON OIL IN CALIFORNIA 


The locomotive burns oil instead of coal 





A HUGE CALIFORNIA FRUIT TRAIN COMING THROUGH THE APACHE 
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name, buy the lands, and lease them to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. At the 
close of 1895 the company owned in Colorado 
more than 70,000 acres of coal lands. It 
mined during that year 1,485,240 tons of 
coal, or 45 per cent. of the production of the 
state. In 1895 a mining expert, not writing 
for publication, said of its coal properties in 
Colorado: 

“The situation of the company, not being 
that of an actual monopolist, is little less, and 
I do not believe that any amount of money 
spent could to-day procure anything like 
it in that part of the country. Thus the 
fear of an arising future competition is 
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forever removed. The company’s market 
for soft coal and coke extends from the 
Missouri River to Utah, and from the Dakotas 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The concern is now 
so large and controls so much freight that it 
can always sell the railroads their fuel, and 
it now sells all the roads entering Colorado, 
excepting the Union Pacific and Santa Fé 
roads, which operate their own coal mines.”’ 
A little further on he says: “The principal 
competitor of the company in Colorado is the 
Coal Department of the Santa Fé Railway, 
which has several mines in the state, and 
which does business on that road. In 
addition, there are a number of small concerns 
in different parts of Colorado with which the 
company competes easily.” 


BUILDING A MONOPOLY 


In other words, a group of enterprising 
and prudent men had at the end of 1895, by 
foresight and good management, secured such 
control of the coal deposits of Colorado that 
they had but one important competitor in 
that state, the Santa Fé. Outside Colorado 
important coal fields have been opened in 
only two Western states thus far, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. The Colorada Fuel and Iron 
Company did the obvious thing under such 
circumstances: guarded itself against cut- 
throat competition in the present by coming 
to a working agreement with its one com- 
petitor, and began providing for the future 
by acquiring as far as possible the control of 
outside supplies. 

On August 19, 1896, its president, Mr. J. C. 
Osgood, wrote in his annual report to his 
stockholders: ‘“‘A lease of the coal proper- 
ties of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company in Colorado has been 
negotiated, taking effect August 20, 1896. 
These properties consist of 19,200 
acres of coal land. The coal mines 
are adjacent to mines now owned and ope- 
rated by this company. A contract 
has also been made to furnish coal to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany for the operation of its lines of railway. 
This arrangement it is expected will be mutu- 
ally advantageous; the. fixed rental for the 
property is comparatively small, with a 
royalty on the tonnage of coal actually mined. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
Company has been this company’s principal 
competitor in the coal and coke business.” 
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The Santa Fé had a reason for making that 
lease. President Strong’s policy of aggres- 
sive construction during the eighties had 
increased the funded debt enormously. Fixed 
charges stood over $11,000,000 annually in 
1889, and the bitter rate wars had reduced 
the earnings. Practically all the capital of 
a railroad is sunk in its roadbed and equip- 
ment beyond possibility of liquidation. It 
cannot cease operation when times are hard, 
for its value to its ultimate owners, the bond- 
holders, is measured solely by its earnings. 
If those earnings are not sufficient to meet 
fixed charges the road is in a very bad way 
indeed; $11,000,000 is a huge amount of 
interest. Then in the early nineties the road 
met one of those combinations of misfortune 
against which no one can provide. A failure 
of crops and a long-protracted strike reduced 
the net earnings to nothing, and a financial 
panic threw the stock on the market at any 
price. In 1893 the bondholders foreclosed 
their lien and the road went into the hands 
of a receiver. 

It was not till 1896 that reorganization was 
attempted, under the guidance of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan. Mr. E. P. Ripley was made presi- 
dent of the new company on January 1, 
1896, and chose as his second vice-president 
and traffic manager Mr. Paul Morton, who 
from 1890 to December 24, 1895, had been 
vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 


THE SANTA FE’S PRICE FOR TRAFFIC 


The time was ripe for the Fuel and Iron 
Company to force terms on its competitor in 
the coal business. A bankrupt road is help- 
less; it must get traffic at almost any price 
that will pay the cost of keeping up roadbed 
and equipment. ‘The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company had that traffic to offer for a con- 
sideration, for it was one of the biggest 
shippers in Colorado. The former vice- 
president of the Fuel and Iron Company 
became vice-president and traffic manager of 
the Santa Fé. It is no reflection on Mr. 
Morton’s integrity to recognize that his 
intimate relations with both parties must 
have rendered easier the negotiations of the 
contract about which Mr. Osgood wrote, 
on August 19, 1896, with the satisfaction of a 
man who has done well by his stockholders: 
“This arrangement it is expected will be 
mutually advantageous. The Atchison, To- 
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peka & Santa Fé Railway Company has here- 
tofore been this company’s principal com- 
petitor in the coal and coke business.’ 

To an outsider the mutuality of that advan- 
tage seems to be very much on one side. 
The leased fields were those around Trinidad, 
which gave the Santa Fé its first dividend 
and had all along been one of its valuable 
assets, yielding it fuel for operation and a 
large surplus to sell. The lease to the Fuel 
and Iron Company provided for a merely 
nominal rental, with a royalty on the tonnage 
of coal actually mined, so that the income of 
the Santa Fé from these mines thereafter 
depended solely on the amount of coal the 
Fuel and Iron Company chose to take out. 

On the other hand, the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company secured advaiitages much 
more far-reaching than a monopoly of the 
coal trade of Colorado. It incorporated in 
the lease a contract to sell the Santa Fé fuel 
for operation at a very low price, and this 
apparent mutualizing of interests, together 
with its power to give or withhold a very 
large volume of traffic at a time when the 
Santa Fé needed traffic above all things, 
enabled it to make the road virtually its 
partner in reaching out for the coal trade of 
the whole Southwest, as the experience of the 
Caledonian Coal Company shows. 


RISE OF THE CALEDONIAN COAL COMPANY 


The Caledonian was operating in the New 
Mexican fields at Gallup. The coal there is 
soft, almost a lignite in quality. Such coal 
comes from the mine as a mixture of lumps 
and fine stuff grading down to dust. It is 
run over screens with a 3-inch or 4-inch 
mesh, and the portion which passes over is 
known as ‘lump coal.” The remainder, 
screened and washed of the fine dust, is 
called ‘“‘steam coal,”’ and is useless for domes- 
tic purposes. The problem of the Western 
mine operator is to sell his steam coal at a 
price sufficient to cover the cost of mining. 
If he can do that, the lump coal, sold for 
domestic purposes, will yield him a satis- 
factory profit. Lacking a market for his 
steam coal, he might as well go out of business. 

The Southwest at present offers but two 
markets for steam coal, the railroads and the 
smelters. Gallup is situated on the western 
border of New Mexico, and its natural, almost 
its only, railroad market is the Santa Fé. 
There were already three small companies 
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operating at Gallup when the Caledonian 
Coal Company was organized in 1888 by a 
group of Western men, minor capitalists in 
their way. It found a ready market for its 
steam coal with the Santa Fé, and under the 
last contract, which expired September 30, 
1899, it was supplying the road with 30 per 
cent. of the coal used in operating the main 
line between Albuquerque and Mojave, a 
distance of 800 miles. West of Mojave the 
engines burn fuel oil; east of Albuquerque 
the fuel supply is drawn from those advan- 
tageously leased fields at Trinidad. Nature 
placed Gallup just at the point to fill the gap 
between the two really large supplies of fuel 
and gave it a strategic importance beyond 
the size and quality of its field. 

Besides selling that 30 per cent. to the 
Santa Fé, the Caledonian had a contract 
with the Santa Fé, Phoenix & Prescott Rail- 
road to furnish its entire supply of fuel—1,500 
or 2,000 tons per month. These contracts 
consumed almost all the production of steam 
coal, and as there was a moderate but steady 
demand for the more valuable lump coal in 
the towns along the line, the Caledonian Coal 
Company prospered modestly until the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company entered the 
field in competition. 


THE OUTREACH OF MONOPOLY 


Along in the middle of the nineties the 
mines of Gallup were united in a combina- 
tion called the Crescent Coal Company. The 
Caledonian Coal Company alone refused to 
enter the alliance, being composed of the type 
of men who have confidence in themselves 
and their undertakings and prefer to work in- 
dependently. In 1899 the Crescent Coal Com- 
pany’s mines—everything at Gallup save the 
Caledonian—were purchased by the American 
Fuel Company, a newly organized corpora- 
tion composed of Mr. J. C. Osgood, president 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, and 
a few of his friends. Almost immediately 
the American Fuel Company turned the 
operation of the mines over to the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. 

This was just after the fuel contract between 
the Santa Fé and the Caledonian had expired. 
The purchasing agent of the Santa Fé refused 
to renew that contract, and informed Mr. 
Bowie of the Caledonian that he had made an 
agreement with Mr. Osgood to furnish all the 
supply of coal for the Santa Fé. 


























The Caledonian thus lost its largest market 
for steam coal, but it still had its contract with 
the Santa Fé, Prescott & Phoenix, calling for 
1,500 Or 2,000 tons per month. That con- 
tract was terminable on the notice of the rail- 
road, and in 1903 it was terminated, the presi- 
dent of the road informing Mr. Bowie that 
he did not take this action because of any 
dissatisfaction with the coal, but “at the 
instance’ of the purchasing agent of the 
Santa Fé. 

This left the Caledonian without any mar- 
ket for steam coal close at hand; but from 

‘the end of 1899, when he lost the Santa Fé, 
Mr. Bowie had been seeking new markets at 
a distance. Down in the extreme Southwest 
there are two coal markets, E] Paso, Tex., and 
Deming, N. M., both smelting and railroad 
centres. They can be reached from Gallup 
only over the lines of the Santa Fé. Mr. 
Bowie tried to reach them, and thereby gained 
much knowledge. 


THE DECLINE OF THE CALEDONIAN 


In March, 1900, Henderson & Mackay, of 
Las Cruces, N. M., ordered a car of coal, 
stating that they had been paying $5.65 per 
ton for Gallup lump coal bought of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company in Las Cruces. 
Mr. Bowie, preparatory to shipping his car of 
coal, asked the Santa Fé for its rate from 
Gallup to Las Cruces, and found that the 
freight alone was $5.65 per ton. Lump coal 
sells at the mines in Gallup for from $1.60 to 
$2.50 per ton, and Mr. Bowie would of course 
have lost that amount on every ton he shipped 
to Las Cruces and sold for exactly the 
freight. 

In April, 1900, Mr. G. C. Schmelzel, the 
manager of the New Mexico Light, Heat and 
Power Company, of Silver Citv, N. M., ordered 
2 car of coal from the Caledonian. The Santa 
Fé agent at Gallup quoted Mr. Bowie a rate 
of $5.90, Gallup to Silver City, and he shipped 
his car, selling it for exactly the freight rate, 
$5.90 per ton, which Mr. Schmelzel paid on 
April 19th. -Three days before, April 16th, 
he had received a car of Gallup lump coal from 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
paid for it $5.75 per ton, delivered on the cars 
at Silver City. Mr. Bowie, unable vet to 
believe that the Santa Fé was making this 
discrimination knowingly, put these facts 
before the general freight agent and asked 
that the mistake be rectified. After much 
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correspondence he was offered a refund of 
fifteen cents per ton for overcharge. This 
made his freight rate $5.75, just the sum for 
which the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
was selling Gallup coal delivered on the side- 
tracks in Silver City. 


MINES WITHOUT MARKETS 


Mr. Bowie, who is a persistent man, became 
curious. In June, 1900, he shipped a second 
car of coal to Mr. Schmelzel at a guaranteed 
price of $5 per ton, to find out what would 
happen. He paid $5.75 per ton for freight 
alone; that is, he lost the coal and seventy-five 
cents a ton besides. 

These three instances are taken at random 
from a large number of cases where the Cale- 
donian Coal Company found that the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company sold Gallup coal in 
many towns at a price just about equal to 
the freight rate from Gallup to these towns. 
Wherever it turned for a market it found 
these conditions prevailing. No small com- 
pany can stand such competition long, and 
by 1903 the Caledonian had practically 
ceased to operate its mines. 

Of course Mr. Bowie had long since sus- 
pected that the Santa Fé was working in col- 
lusion with the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, but he had no proof and small hope 
of getting any. It came from a humble and un- 
expected source. A small coal dealer in El 
Paso, Weckerle, was a small competitor of the 
big Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, buying a 
car of coal here and there from independent 
operators. And Weckerle, poring over the 
tariffs filed in the El Paso office of the Santa 
Fé, trying to make out why he could get no 
coal to sell, came one day on a tariff which 
appealed to his shrewd mind as the explana- 
tion of all his troubles. He abstracted it 
from the file and gave it to Mr. Bowie. A 
photograph of it is reproduced on page 6621. 


AN ENLIGHTENING RATE SHEET 


This paper has come very near to fame 
because of the political complications it pro- 
duced. It is worth analysis. 

Its heading, ‘‘This publication is for the 
information of employees only, and copies 
must not be given to the public,” convicts 
the Santa Fé management of illegal prac- 
tice, for the law requires that all rates and 
fares be printed and kept open to public 
inspection, and that copies be filed with the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington. The officers of the road have lately 
admitted this fact, explaining that in 1902, 
after a Federal court had enjoined the Santa 
Fé and a number of other roads to observe 
their published tariffs, Mr. Biddle, traffic 
manager of the Santa Fé; issued a circular, 
calling the attention of all agents to the pro- 
visions of the injunction and directing com- 
pliance with it in every particular. This 
proves, they say, that the road intended to 
obey the law, and this secret tariff.is simply 
the result of an unfortunate oversight. 

The answer is more plausible than convinc- 
ing, for the injunction was granted on March 
25, 1902, and the secret tariff was published 
in Mr. Biddle’s name six months later. They 
seem to have overlooked the observance of 
the law rather than the breach of it. 


HOW THE RAILROAD CAME TO OFFEND 


That phrase ‘Prices in dollars and cents 
per ton (including price of coal)”’ gives a clue 
to the ease with which a railroad slips from 
just to unjust dealing when it makes an 
alliance with one of its shippers. There is 
nothing illegitimate or immoral in including 
the price of a commodity and the freight in 
one sum and letting the railroad collect it all, 
providing all shippers get the same chance. 
In this case the practice arose quite naturally. 
In the early eighties the balance of trade was 
westbound, and the Santa Fé was hauling 
hundreds of empty cars back to the East. It 
costs no more to haul one loaded car than two 
empty ones, and it occurred to the traffic 
manager that the road could make a double 
profit by loading those cars with coal from the 
Trinidad mines, then owned and operated by 
the company, and selling it in Kansas. To 
avoid the expense of agencies and the uncer- 
tainty of credit, he lumped the price of the 
coal and the freight in one sum, and the plan 
worked to the mutual advantage of the road 
and the consumers of the coal as long as the 
Santa Fé retained control of the mines. 

Mr. Morawetz, vice-president of the rail- 
road, recently explained to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce that the mines 
were leased because “‘ We decided that it was 
not right, and so concluded that we must go 
out of the commercial coal business entirely.” 
It is a pity that these officers were not equally 
careful about making a virtual partnership 
with the company to which they leased their 
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mines. A single example will show that the 
relation amounted to community of interest. 


PRIVATE CORPORATION ALLIANCES 


In 1901 the road became a party to a three- 
cornered contract whereby for five years the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company was to sup- 
ply coal to the smelters of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co. at $1.15 per ton, and the Santa Fé was to 
haul it from Trinidad to the consignees at 
Deming or El Paso for $2.90 per ton. The 
railroad collected the total of $4.05 per ton, 
deducted its freight charges, and turned the re- 
maining $1.15 over to the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. In obedience to the law a tariff 
was filed in Washington giving $4.05 as the 
rate for coal between Trinidad and Deming 
or El Paso, but the paper did not state that 
this rate included the price of the coal. 

Mr. Morawetz says this was another over- 
sight, and the officers of the Santa Fé contend 
that there was no injustice worked, since none 
of the three parties to the contract was liable 
to competition, and therefore discrimination 
was logically impossible. This is quibbling. 
The very reason that there could be no com- 
petition was this discriminating contract. 
That fictitious tariff of $4.05, filed in Wash- 
ington, affected all shipments, whether made 
under the three-cornered contract or not, or 
there is no logic in the stock argument of rail- 
road men about the delicate interadjustment 
of rates. It was on the basis of $4.05, not 
$2.90, for this haul from Trinidad to Deming 
that the published rates from Gallup were 
made $4 to Deming, $5.65 to Las Cruces, and 
$5.75 to Silver City, though the distances are 
much less and there is one less mountain 
range to be climbed. All the time that Gallup 
seemed to have an advantage, to Deming, for 
example, of five cents in its favor, it was really 
competing against a rate $1.10 lower. 


THE END OF THE CALEDONIAN 


This would have been discrimination if it 
had gone no further. But, in the light of this 
secret rate sheet and the practices it reveals, 
those experiences of Mr. Bowie’s in 1900 take 
on a new significance. He found the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company selling Gallup coal 
at various points for a price nearly or exactly 
the same as the freight rates from Gallup to 
those points. Only one explanation is reason- 
able. Those freight rates for Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company shipments included the 































































price of the voal. When the officers of the 
Santa Fé contend that no one has been injured 
by their practices they overlook the Cale- 
donian. First it lost its market with the 
Santa Fé, then with the Santa Fé, Phoenix 
and Prescott, then in the smelting towns, and 
now it has no market at all. Considering the 
experience through which it has passed, only 
one word describes the condition of this little 
company. The Caledonian is knocked out. 

For several years it has had a damage suit 
against the Santa Fé lingering on in the 
courts. The end of that suit is not yet in 
sight and no decision of a court can give com- 
plete redress. It may award to the Cale- 
donian damages for the harm the company 
has suffered, but it cannot decree it a future. 
The markets for which the Caledonian had a 
right to compete fairly are now the property 
of one of its competitors who fought unfairly. 

This case, however, has not been cited thus 
at length for the Caledonian’s sake, but because 
it is illustrative of the way in which the Santa 
Fé “got business.”” It has gone on getting 
business by similar methods. 


CREATING A MONOPOLY IN SALT 


Salt is a very important commodity in 
the meat-packing centres, and the Missouri 
River cities, Omaha, Kansas City, and the 
others, obtain part of their supply from 
Hutchinson, in southern Kansas. The 
greater part of this salt is manufactured by 
the Hutchinson-Kansas Salt Company, of 
which Messrs. Joy and Mark Morton, brothers 
of Mr. Paul Morton, are president and treas- 
urer. In the yards of the largest of this com- 
pany’s mills, the so-called ‘‘Morton Mill,” 
there are between 4,000 and 5,000 feet of side- 
track. In July, 1902, this side-track was 
organized into the Hutchinson & Arkansas 
River Railroad Company, with a capital of 
$80,000. Mr. Joy Morton was elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Mark Morton treasurer. 


DUMMY RAILROADS AS ASSETS 


In cases of actual joint traffic between 
roads the total earnings are distributed by a 
“division,” based roughly on the percentage 
of the full haul, in miles, that is covered by 
each road. ‘The division to the road which 
originates the traffic is ordinarily fixed 
arbitrarily at from 20 to 30 per cent. of the 
total receipt. Soon after its organization the 
5,000-foot Hutchinson & Arkansas River 
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Railroad, which had no rolling stock, issued 
no way bills, and performed none of the 
functions of a railroad, demanded a division 
of 25 per cent. on the salt traffic originating 
on its system, a traffic switched, for example, 
in Santa Fé cars, with Santa Fé engines, to 
Santa Fé rails, by Santa Fé train crews. 
The Santa Fé, along with two other roads, 
found this demand reasonable, and began 
solemnly hauling salt to Kansas City for $2 
a ton and then paying back fifty cents of the 
earnings to the Hutchinson & Arkansas 
River Railroad Company. As fifty cents 
per ton is a living profit in salt manufacture, 
competing mills which did not own railroads 
were placed at a serious disadvantage. 


POLITICS VS. REFORM 


It becomes necessary here to say a word 
of the relation which Mr. Paul Morton bore 
to such unfair dealings of the road whose 
traffic he controlled. Mr. Morton has of late 
been subjected to the attacks of men whose 
motive was rather the creation of political 
capital than a high-minded devotion to 
abstract morality. Mr. Morton is a good 
type of the American business man, able, 
shrewd, and of the strictest personal integrity. 
But to claim that he did not know what his 
road was doing is to make him out a very 
inefficient traffic man, whereas he has been 
an unusually successful one. The system of 
accounting for railroad earnings is very rigid, 
and no petty officer can divert any portion 
of the earnings of the road from its legitimate 
destination in the treasurer’s strong box 
without authority. In the freight depart- 
ment that authority centres wholly in the 
vice-president in charge of traffic. To say 
that Mr. Morton is a bad man because of the 
unlawful transactions of his department is 
absurd; but to hold him up as an innocent 
sort of person who for years was duped by his 
perverted subordinates is even more unkind. 
That his transactions as a railroad man—the 
same sort of transactions as are occurring 
in a dozen traffic offices _ to-day—have 
been brought into contrast with his activity 
as a member of an Administration that is 
trying to abolish such transactions is a bit 
of irony most unfortunate for him. But, 
after all, the energy which has been devoted 
to attacking and defending him might be 
much better expended in compelling Congress 
to correct existing abuses. 
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One more instance will be enough of these 
unpleasant details. You remember that the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is under 
the control of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and you may have heard of the Standard Oil 
Company. In 1904 the rate on oil shipped 
from Independence, the centre of the fields 
of southern Kansas, to Kansas City was ten 
cents a hundred pounds. This oil was 
carried in tank cars. In the summer of that 
year the Standard Oil Company built a pipe 
line over this distance, and built it on the 
right of way of the Santa Fé and the Missouri 
Pacific Railways. The pipe line was completed 
by midsummer, and on August 15th the roads 
advanced the rate on oil shipped in tank cars, 
from Independence to Kansas City, from 
ten to seventeen cents a hundred pounds. 
This rate was so high that no producer 
could profitably ship his crude oil by rail, 
and producers therefore had to sell to the 
one local purchaser, the owner of the pipe 
line. It was a repetition of the methods 
employed by the Standard Oil Company in 
eliminating competition in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and, as always, railroads and public lost 
equally. The Santa Fé supplied the Standard 
Oil Company with the right of way for a 
pipe line planned to divert a large and valu- 
able traffic from the railroad, and received 
no consideration for it—none which can be 
accounted for on the books of the treasurer 
at any rate. This is an unusually clear 
illustration of the concessions which a large 
shipper is able to demand from a railroad. 
These incidents in the history of the Santa 
Fé have not been set forth here because of 
any hostility to that road. After all, they 
are incidents, for even while they were 
occurring the road was carrying millions of 
tons of freight and thousands of passengers 
legitimately and usefully. But they are inci- 
dents which have a very scrious bearing on 
the future. All the work the road has done, 
splendid achievement as it is, cannot be com- 
pared with that which lies before it if only 
it is faithful to its traditions and _ spirit. 
The story is told for the sake of the future. 
The moral it points ought to be obvious. 


THE RIGHTS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A plain case of rebate-giving like this 
exposes the inconsistencies poured forth in 
such volume by the opponents of rate regula- 
tion. 


It impales them on a dilemma of their 
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own creation, for their principal argument 
is that no one complains that rates in general 
are too high, and that to lower them—which 
they assume would be the effect of regula- 
tion—would be a great injustice to investors. 
Now, if a rate, that of $2.90 from Trinidad 
to Deming, for instance, gives the railroad 
a fair return in one case, it gives it in every 
case, and to charge $4 for the haul from 
Gallup to Deming, 180 miles shorter, is to 
obtain at least 40 per cent. more than a fair 
return. On the other hand, if the four- 
dollar rate is the fair one, every time the 
road makes a lower rate to a favored shipper 
the money comes from the pockets of those 
widows and orphans who own its stock, and 
of whom, from many sources, we have heard 
so much of late. 


THE RIGHTS OF RAILROADS 


It shows very clearly, too, that the roads 
are still very much at the mercy of the big 
shippers. Some men assert that the Elkins 
law of 1903 has put a stop to rebates. As 
long as men think it no shame to ask or to 
receive special favors from a corporation 
created to serve all their countrymen on the 
same terms, it is absurd to claim that rebates 
exist no longer. The Elkins law has done 
much, but many rebates have been granted 
since the passage of that law, as the next 
article in this series will show. If further 
legislation can make it harder to give rebates 
the railroads have a right to it. 


THE RIGHTS OF US ALL 


Lastly, the story of the Santa Fé, and 
especially the excuses which its officers make 
for the practices just described, reveal how 
far from the mind of the average railroad man 
is the conception that he and his road are 
servants of the public, existing for the public 
convenience, and having no rights inimical 
to the public welfare. Here we have seen a 
railroad entering into discriminating contracts 
with a private corporation and injuring 
hundreds to advance itself. In the next 
article we shall see a road attempting to 
control the industrial and political life of a 
commonwealth. While railroad men find 
such activity so natural that they hotly 
resent any interference of “the people” 
with their rights, their very hostility will be 
the most effective argument for some control 
over them. 
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CHANGING A _ PEST-HOLE 


INTO A HEALTHFUL 


AND 


BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF THE COMMERCE OF THE EAST 


BY 


BRADFORD K. DANIELS 


HEN the Am:*'cans marched into 
Manila on August 13, 1898, it 
was the filthiest place in the 


Orient; to-day it is one of the cleanest cities 
east of Suez, and the tourists who visit it 
pronounce it the most attractive spot in all 
the East. In six years it has been trans- 
formed from a medieval city, fallen into 
decay, into a centre of twentieth-century 
activity and enterprise. 

Restless young fellows from the universities, 
lawyers who felt that even in the United 
States the world was moving too slowly for 
them, physicians who saw new worlds to con- 
quer in the investigation of tropical disease, 
engineers who wished to amass fortune 
quickly, merchants who dreamed that they 
saw profitable trade—these and many others 
came to Manila in the army, in the civil 
service, or aS private citizens. Thus came 
representative men from every part of the 
United States, and the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the Union was concen- 
trated in a single city as perhaps it never 
was before. 

An old peddler from Argentina once told 
me that he had peddled watches throughout 
the Orient for twenty-five years, and that 
in all his travels he had never seen a place as 
dirty as Manila was. If this was true before 
the revolt of the Filipinos against Spanish 
rule, the reader can imagine what the Amer- 
ican troops found. The accumulation of 
filth which met them on every side was 
appalling. For months all pretence of street 
cleaning had been abandoned, and the 
gutters were level full of refuse from thousands 
of natives who for months had been herded 
together like so many beasts. To clean the 
city was the first task undertaken by our 
troops; and the work then begun has heen 
steadily continued, although it was opposed 
persistently and stubbornly by practically all 
the native population. Their forefathers 
from time immemorial kept their pigs, and 


dogs, and hens, and carabaos about a cesspool 
under the house; why should they change 
their custom to suit the whims of a handful 
of Americans? 

The sanitary problem of the city became the 
task of Major E. C. Carter, a surgeon of the 
army, about three years ago. With a 
sympathy that enables him to put himself in 
the other man’s place, he undertook the 
education of the Filipino to better modes of 
living in a way that has accomplished more in 
three years than men by rule-of-thumb 
methods might have accomplished in a 
generation. The 220,000 inhabitants have 
been so thoroughly vaccinated that smallpox 
has come to be insignificant; during the 
cholera epidemic there were only about one- 
thirteenth as many deaths as _ occurred 
during a similar visitation in 1882; and with 
the new water and sewer systems another 
outbreak of the scourge within the city limits 
will be practically impossible. Bubonic 
plague, the most deadly disease of the Orient, 
has been reduced to a minimum by inocula- 
tion, by isolation in the San Lazaro Hospital, 
which is the finest and best equipped building 
for infectious diseases in the East, and bya 
relentless campaign against rats, by which the 
disease is brought in ships from Asiatic 
cities. Through these methods the death 
rate of Manila has fallen lower than it is in 
many of the large cities in the south of the 
United States, including Baltimore and New 
Orleans. Among the American residents it 
is only a little more than nine per thousand. 

The three things most needed in Manila at 
present are modern water and sewer systems, 
and modern and thoroughly equipped hos- 
pitals for the poor both in the city and in the 
provinces. All three of these wants are to 
be provided for. A committee has made 
plans for a civil hospital to cost more than 
$1,000,000. It will be built on the pavilion 
plan. In the meantime Archbishop Harty 
has taken upon himself the task of providing 
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a hospital to meet present needs. A fine 
stone structure, built before the American 
occupation for the education of the Filipino 
priesthood, is to be equipped as a hospital 
in a most thorough and scientific way, and 
will be in charge of a band of sisters. Bishop 
Brent, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
also has taken up the cause of the indigent 
sick. Last April he returned from America 
with money to equip a hospital for needy 
Filipinos. The alumni of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and Columbia Uni- 
versities contributed the necessary funds, 
and work upon the new structure, which is to 
be known as University Hospital, has already 
been begun. Since no large hospitals are 
contemplated for the provinces, all three of 
these institutions will be needed. 

The plans for the new water system have 
been completed by Major J. F. Case, who is a 
graduate of the Michigan University, and 
who put in the new water works in Seattle. 
The sewer plan is the work of Mr. Owen L. 
Ingalls, who was Inspector of Plumbing for 
Washington, D. C. 

The new water supply will come from the 
upper waters of the Maraquina River, at a 
point nearly twenty miles distant from the 
city. It will cost $4,000,000, but this large 
amount. will eventually be returned to the 
city many times over in the decreased ex- 
penses of the Board of Health and of public 
hospitals. The present water supply, which 
is quite inadequate, comes from the lower 
course of the Maraquina River, and is con- 
taminated by numerous towns. During the 
cholera epidemic three years ago this section 
of country became infected, and cholera 
germs were distributed throughout Manila. 
Not until the inhabitants were temporarily 
removed and the place thoroughly guarded 
did the health officers succeed in checking the 
disease. Farther up, the river runs through 
an unbroken forest, where no human being, 
except an occasional band of wandering 
savages, can be found. Adam sixty feet high 
and 375 feet long, shutting in an area of 311 
acres, with a capacity of millions of gallons, 
is to be built at a deep gorge. The water is 
to be conveyed in riveted steel pipes to the 
present <eservoir, which has a capacity of 
16,000,000 gallons and an elevation of 
seventy-eight feet. This will give the city 
a minimum daily supply of 20,500,000 
gallons within the fire limits. 
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At present the nearest approach to a 
sewer system is an arrangement by which 
1,500 pails of refuse are collected every night 
and emptied ten miles out in the bay. A 
large part of the sewage is discharged into 
cesspools, surface water channels, or old 
sewers, and finds its way into esteros, or 
canals, or into the Pasig River, or is absorbed 
by the soil. In many parts of the city 
sewage is collected and stored in masonry 
vaults built as parts of dwellings, the contents 
of which are removed only at long intervals. 
Often in the native quarters there is not even 
this provision. 

As in New Orleans, the conditions of 
which Mr. Ingalls carefully studied before 
coming to Manila, the uniform flatness of the 
city is a very serious obstacle to the making 
of an effective sewer system, pumping stations 
being necessary to remove the discharge. 

A thorough system for the disposal of 
storm water into the numerous esteros is to 
be worked out, so that these foul places will 
eventually become pleasing parts of the city. 
They are to be dredgcd and walled up as 
waterways for boats, so that Manila will 
become a sort of Oriental Venice. 

The transformation of the sanitation of the 
city is only a small part of the plan now in 
mind, Three hundred years ago Manila was 
the European metropolis of the Orient. Its 
area of trade included practically the world, 
and its harbor served as the clearing port 
for all the East. But the stupid and greedy 
policy of Spain, by which the city’s trade 
with the outside world was confined to the 
home country, brought about the commercial 
downfall of Manila. Since then Hong Kong 
has risen to the commercial supremacy which 
Manila once enjoyed. 

The first move to restore Manila to the 
commercial supremacy in the Orient to which 
its geographical position entitles it was 
the construction of a harbor, safe during the 
southwest monsoon season, with docks that 
permit the largest ocean steamers to unload 
directly upon the wharves, and thus save 
the expense of transferring goods to the 
shore in small craft. The Spanish Govern- 
ment began the work, but abandoned it. 
A good portion of the $20,000,000 paid to 
Spain by the American Government was 
supposed to repay the investment in. these 
improvements. 

It was comparatively easy for the Amer- 























icans to plan the new port, but where were 
they to obtain the money? Governor Taft 
and his fellow Commissioners, instead of wait- 
ing till Congress authorized the issue of bonds, 
which would thus enable the coming genera- 
tions of Filipinos to bear their part of the 
burden, began the construction out of the 
current revenues, of both the harbor improve- 
ments and the Benguet Road, an excellent 
thoroughfare costing more than $2,000,000 
and leading up to the high mountains of 
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square feet in front of the Luneta, the two 
moats which surround the Walled City, and a 
large tract of low country beyond the muni- 
cipal building. 

The first difficulty the company encountered 
was the labor problem. American workmen 
were employed, but they were of little value 
in such an enervating climate. Then Amer- 
ican Negroes were employed, but they, too, 
proved unsatisfactory. Chinese laborers were 
next secured, but to the disgust of the com- 


TYPICAL LOWLANDS OF MANILA 


The fertile source of much of the disease that ravaged the city before the American occupation 


interior Luzon, where the Commission hopes 
to create a Philippine Simla. 

The plans for harbor improvements involve 
an expenditure of about $4,000,000, the 
work being in charge of Major C. McD. 
Townsend, an engineer in the United States 
Army. After difficulties, however, a New 
York company took the contract for the con- 
struction of the breakwaters, the dredging of 
the harbor, and the filling of the land to be 
reclaimed, the work to be completed for 
$2,500,000. The company has secured the 
additional contract of filling in 3,000,000 





pany they were worse than the American or 
the Negro workmen. As what seemed a 
last resort, Japanese laborers were introduced, 
and when they, too, failed to handle the work 
the company was preparing to face ruin, when 
someone suggested that the Filipinos have a 
chance. At that time nobody thought the 
Filipinos worth their salt as laborers; but, 
since there was no alternative, they were 
employed. To the surprise and delight of 
the company and of the Commission, they 
filled the bill, and the harbor improve- 
ments are now a reality. The story of these 
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A COUNTRY ROAD NEAR MANILA BEFORE THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


One of many abandoned highways that were reconstructed 


native workmen—how a thousand of them 
with their wives and families received sanitary 
houses, wholesome and nutritious food, amuse- 
ments, schools, a church, and how faithful 
and efficient they have proved—is one of the 
brightest chapters in the history of the 
American occupation. The company was 
greatly embarrassed and its work delayed by 
the dishonesty of American firms, who, on the 
supposition that anything was good enough 


A ROAD RECONSTRUCTED BY THE AMERICANS 





for the Philippines, shipped damaged goods 
and machinery. 

The area reclaimed from Manila Bay com- 
prises 190 acres. The streets of this block 
are to be ninety feet wide, and the reclaimed 
area will be surrounded by a roadway 160 feet 
wide. At the entrance to the reclaimed land, 
on opposite sides of this thoroughfare, will 
stand a new custom house and a chamber of 
commerce, both to be fine stone structures. 
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After two and a half years of heavy traffic 
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In the harbor itself about 600 acres are 
protected against the terrible typhoons of the 
southwest monsoon season by two massive 
stone breakwaters extending nearly three 
milcs. In the construction of these great 
walls more than 2,000,000 tons of stone have 
been used. Of the 600 acres of protected 
harbor 350 acres have been dredged to a 
depth of thirty feet, and the dredging ca: 
be extended as more room is required. 

But, of all the innovations, the street cars 
are the dearest to the hearts of Amcricans. 
The Manila Street Railroad and Electric 
Light Company is spending more than 
$5,000,000 to supply the city with transporta- 
tion and light. The city will soon have a new 
telephone system, too. 

The strect-car company has employed 
native labor from the first, and with eminently 
satisfactory results. It now has fifty miles 
of as fine a track as can be found anywhere, 
and the line may be extended around the 
head of Manila Bay to Cavite. Near this 
historical spot there will be a pleasure park 
such as can be found nowhere else in the 
Orient; and on Sundays the people may 
enjoy an outing through ene of the finest 
sections of country in the archipelago. 

Manila is governed by a Municipal Board of 
five members, three of whom are Americans. 
These men are not elected by the people, but 
appointed by the Governor-General of the 
islands, the system of government being 
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A SPANISH FIRE ENGINE 


In use in Manila before 1898 


The 


modeled after that of Washington, D. C. 
natives at times complain, but every thrifty 
white man in the city will tell you that 
Manila would have gone to the dogs had the 
people been allowed to manage their own 
affairs. As it is, the Municipal Board is 
administering probably the cleanest city 
government under the American flag. There 
are no political bosses or huge corporations 
to fight, and there is no “ grafting.”’ 

Every city has its pet organization, and in 
Manila the fire department holds this dis- 
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MANILA’S PRESENT FIRE DEPARTMENT 











tinction. The Filipino finds his nipa shack in 
flames; he runs to the nearest telegraph pole 
and pulls a hook, and before he has had time 
to take a fresh chew of betel nut the engine is 
at his door and the danger is past. It is 
all very wonderful, more marvelous in fact 
than the charm against cholera which the 
priest sclls him, and the men in helmets and 
rubber boots seem a sort of demi-gods. 
Perhaps no city ever stood so greatly in 
need of a modern fire system as old Manila. 
During the month of May, 1903, two fires 
week which rendered 35,000 
people homeless. Under the new system there 
has not been a fire of any importance. The 
Spaniards had three antiquated engines, one 
of which was drawn by hand. The business 


occurred in a 
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THE INSULAR NORMAL SCHOOL AT MANILA 


men stood in such terror of fire that on one 
occasion, when a conflagration threatened to 
wipe out the Escolta, the artillery from the 
forts was brought out and set to work batter- 
ing down the buildings in the path of the fire. 
The bomberos, or street cleaners, acted as 
firemen. When an alarm was given someone 
had to go about the city and assemble these 
gentlemen, and when they were rounded up a 
council was held to determine whether or not 
the fire was in a sufficiently wealthy section of 
the city to make an effort to put it out worth 
while. If the driver of an engine decided 
that he would enjoy a cigarrtllo, he stopped his 
horses and lighted it on the way to the fire. 

The most abused man in Manila is Captain 
C. R. Trowbridge, Chief of the Secret Service 
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THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES HOSPITALS AT SAN LAZARO, MANILA 
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THE “ BONE YARD” IN PACO CEMETERY AT MANILA 
AS THE AMERICANS FOUND IT 


The very mention of his name among a certain 
class of young gentlemen is enough to make 
them turn purple with wrath. He goes about 


the city in an apparently aimless way, as if 
taking a constitutional, yet he makes Manila 
With- 


a fit place for decent people to live in. 
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MANILA RAILROAD 
LIGHT COMPANY 


THE POWER HOUSE OF THE 
AND ELECTRIC 


out such an officer it would be the rendezvous 
of all the desperate characters east of Suez. 
As it is, they avoid the place as they would the 
plague. The duties of the Manila policeman 
are often peculiar. The more ignorant natives 
have come to regard him as a sort of traveling 
justice of the peace, and scarcely a day 
passes but he is called upon to settle a dispute 
which, if carried to the courts, might consume 
days, and would swell the number of prisoners 
already herded together in the terrible 
Bilibid prison. No higher compliment can 
be paid to these rough-and-ready men in 
khaki than to say that there has never been 
a case of graft brought to light among them. 

The story of the long and discouraging 
fight to establish public schools in Manila, the 
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THE INSULAR ICE PLANT 


Built by the American Government at a cust of $1,000,000 


stronghold of medieval Catholicism and of 
the private church school, would require a 
volume. Up to the summer of 1903 prac- 
tically nothing had been accomplished. 
Schools had been opened throughout the 
city, but the teachers faced empty benches. 
Then G. A. O’Reilly, a young Irish Catholic 
from Minnesota, became city superintendent. 
A born diplomat, with his apparently inex- 
haustible energy he soon changed the situa- 
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REMOVING AN OLD SPANISH WALL TO EXTEND A 


STREET IN MANILA 


tion. To-day there are 6,000 pupils in the 
Manila schools, and the number could be 
doubled in a few weeks if there were buildings 
to accommodate the pupils. There are forty- 
eight schools, ranging from kindergartens to 
an insular normal school. There are a school 
of arts and trades, a nautical school, a 
school of commerce, a school of domestic 
science, and a school for English-speaking 
children. The teachers come from everv 


CARRYING MANILA’S WATER SUPPLY 


‘The new pipe line 


section of the United States, and all that is 
best in method and equipment is finding its 
way into these schools. Plans for buildings 
of the most modern type, costing all the 
way from $20,000 to $80,000, have been 
completed, and construction will be begun as 
soon as possible. Thus, our “little brown 
brothers,”’ who a few years ago were shackled 
by superstition and ignorance, are now in a 
fair way to enjoy a better school system than 
half the children of the United States have. 
Nor has the beautifying of Manila been 
neglected. Mr. D. H. Burnham, the famous 
architect and landscape gardener who de- 
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THE NEW SANTA CRUZ BRIDGE, ABOVE 
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THE BRIDGE OF SPAIN, MANILA 


Built at a cost of $185,000 


signed the Boston Library, who is a member 
of the committee for beautifying the National 
capital, and who has charge of the park 


system of San Francisco, came to the Philip- 
pines at the request of Secretary Taft and 
to lay out a park 


Commissioner Forbes, 


wide, on which will be the new city buildings 
and the finest business houses in the city. 
At the rear of the Luneta will be the new 
law courts and other such buildings, while on 
the waterfront are to be constructed a million- 
dollar hotel and the Governor - General’s 








A DREDGER AT WORK IN MANILA BAY 


One hundied and ninety acres of reclaimed land in the foreground. 


The silt from which it is made is discharged through a pipe 7,020 feet 


long, the longest distance at which this work has ever been done 


system and to design the public buildings. 
According to Mr. Burnham’s plan Manila will 
have two railroad centres, one on each side 
of the Pasig River. From these, boulevards 
will radiate, connecting with the new docks 
and the Luneta. Along the site now occupied 
by the moat will be a boulevard 160 feet 





Palace. Flanked by all these imposing struc- 
tures, the Luneta will not only eclipse every- 
thing of its kind in the Orient, but will compare 
favorably with the most beautiful parks of 
the world. 

But the crowning work of Mr. Burnham is 
to be a boulevard 250 feet wide, with four 
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rows of mango trees and a double drive with a 
walk in the middle, beginning at the Governor- 
General’s Palace and extending along the 
shore of Manila Bay toward Cavite. At 
present this splendid driveway will be con- 
structed for a distance of four or five miles, and 
will be extended from time to time until 
it stretches around the great half-moon of the 
bay to Cavite, a distance of twenty-two 
miles. When completed it will be one of 
the finest drives in the world. 

Thus this decayed outpost of civilization, 
which 300 years ago was the ‘white man’s 
metropolis of the Orient, is being restored to 
its former place. It is a costly business— 


recent 
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both in blood and gold; and the only reason 
for the undertaking is that it is a duty—a 
duty to ourselves, to civilization, to a down- 
trodden people. When we have taught them 
to take their place among the nations, and to 
do their share of the world’s work, we shall 
set them free and wish them God-speed. 
And yet, when the American looks abot him 
at all the improvements that represent 
American pluck, enterprise and self-sacrifice, 
there is a certain feeling of reluctance to 
hand over the fruits of our toil to an inferior 
people, who, for many generations at least, 
will render scanty thanks for the great things 
which have been done for them. 








THE NEW BUILDING OF THE BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES AT MANILA 
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with us to See 
javor Weaver. 


THE AWAKENING 


BANNERS WERE DISPLAYED EVERYWHERE 


They were carried in processions past homes of Councilmen 


D 
Trey hacried to get cme 
Mayor Weaver's Umbrella 


Photographed by Peirce & Jones 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


THE STORY OF THE POPULAR REVOLUTION THAT ENDED A FORTY-YEAR ERA OF BOSSES 
—HOW THE PEOPLE WERE MADE HELPLESS, AND HOW THEY GOT BACK THEIR FREEDOM 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


With shouts of civic pride 
Thy streets shall ring— 
New: Philadelphia, 
To thee we sing. 


HESE words, sung by 4,000 people to 
the stirring melody of the Russian 
national anthem, rang through the 

Academy of Music in Philadelphia and were 
echoed by a great crowd outside. Everybody 
waved a flag and over the 
stage hung a picture, 

re) “The Spirit of ’76.”’ These 
2< % people were only part of 

THELAST the cheering thousands 

RESORT, who had assembled that 

a me “nos night in response to the 
appeal “to stand by 
the Mayor.’’ Three 

days before, Mayor John Weaver had turned 
on the bosses who had elected him to office 





and dismissed the Directors of Public Safety 
and Public Works. It was the first desinite 
blow at the corrupt autocracy that had plun- 
dered the city for years, and it thrilled the 
whole community. 

The immediate provocation was the passage 
by a puppet Council of an obnoxious gas 
ordinance, mortgaging the very future of the 
city to private interests. 

The people, long at the mercy of the ma- 
chine, had at last been stung into rebellion, 
and the tumultuous demonstration was only 
one spectacular act in the drama of the city’s 
awakening. It marked the real beginning of 
a notable civic regeneration, for Philadelphia 
was at last emerging from the bondage of 
graft, and, aroused and aggressive, had begun 
a new epoch in her history. 


The story of thraldom is a long one. It 


is a forty-year story of a succession of bosses. 
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It began with General Simon Cameron, the 
state boss, and was continued when he trans- 
ferred his place in the United States Senate 
and his power to his son, Don Cameron; it 
reached its most effective interpreter in the 
late Senator Quay, the master graftsman, 
who inherited and perfected the Cameron 
machine. 

Now the city of Philadelphia was the key 
to the state organization. Quay, therefore, 
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He found bricklaying too hard, and became 
a successful politician. , Martin made him one 
of the “Hog Combine,’”’ so named because 
someone said at the time that “they hogged 
everything in sight and more.’”’ Soon after 
this Quay and Martin quarreled about the 
mayoralty election. Quay wanted Boies 
Penrose (now United States Senator); Martin 
said that he could not be elected, and stood 
out for Charles Warwick, who was elected. 





Courtesy of the Philadelphia North American 


OVATION FOR MAYOR WEAVER ON THE STREET 


For days after he turned on the bosses cheering crowds followed the Mayor 


annexed Philadelphia. But he did not do it 
alone. In the shameful degradation of the 
city a succession of local bosses came into 
power, at whose methods the present wrath 
is directed. 

For years Quay’s lieutenant in Philadelphia 
was David Martin, who was the city boss. 
But he was not powerful enough, even with 
Quay’s support, to go alone. Among the 
developing politicians was Israel W. Durham, 
who had started in life as a brickmaker. 


Quay never forgave Martin, and later de- 
nounced him on the floor of the Senate as 
“‘the man with the dollar mark on his brow.”’ 
Quay then made Durham his Philadelphia 
chieftain. Martin’s downfall was accom- 
plished, but it was not till 1899, with the 
election of Samuel H. Ashbridge as mayor, 
that Durham came to supreme local control. 
He drew $20,000 a year as State Insurance 
Commissioner, but he never went near his 
office at Harrisburg. He built up a powerful 
































You are earnestly urged 
to get up a delegation of 
your neighbors to call on 
our Select Councilman, 
tell him what you think of 
him and give him your 
views on the Gas Lease. 
We do not want the gas 
works leased for seventy- 


five years. LET THE 
PRESENT LEASE ALONE 











GEORGE B. EDWARDS 








GEORGE B. EDWARDS has 
been a citizen of the Ward for 
many years, and will probably be 


’ interested in the advice of his 


friends and neighbors, particu- 
larly of those who voted for him. 
We may yet compel him to re- 
present us and not the U. G. I. 
and the corrupt bosses who wish 
to jam the measure through over 
the Mayor’s veto. 


DON’T SEE YOUR CITY ROBBED! DON’T BETRAY YOUR TRUST! 
DON’T MISREPRESENT THE 22d WARD 





The Old Township of Germantown!! 











251 WEST RITTENHOUSE STREET 


Where George B. Edwards Lives 








GERMANTOWN POLICE STATION 





W. Haines Street, Back of City Hall, Where George B. Edwards 


Spends His Evenings 


To aid citizens in finding Mr. Edwards so that they may express their wishes to him, his portrait is 
given, his home and his evening haunt. During the day he is employed at The Stephen Greene Printing Com- 
pany, N. E. Corner Sixteenth and Arch Streets. Telephone number, Bell “Spruce 3738,” Keystone “Race 943.” 

Shortly after supper it is his custom to go to the police statioti, where if not at home when you call, 


you will undoubtedly find him. 








Go To-day 


THE POSTER THAT 


It greeted Mr. Edwards wherever he went in Germantown. 


SWELL THE 


' PROTEST! ! 


MADE A COUNCILMAN CHANGE HIS VOTE 


He is now one of the Mayor’s supporters 
y Pp 


Go To-day 
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Photograph copyrighted by Overton & Young 


ISRAEL W. DURHAM 


The deposed boss who controlled the city government for ten years 


political machine, called the Organization, 
whose followers, intrenched in city offices, 
numbered 10,000 people. 


THE OLD-TIME ODOR OF GAS 


If it was against Durham the people revolted 
only after they had submitted to a long 
succession of bosses, their provocation also 
was one phase of a long-standing scandal. 


The city had long owned and operated its 
gas works, and the odor of its management 
had mingled with the stench of municipal 
politics for more than one decade. The 
works from the first had been the centre of 
graft and controversy. 

In the middle of the nineties a charter was 
granted to the United Gas Improvement 
Company to manufacture water gas from oil. 
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Ihotegraphed by Van Rapp 


MAYOR JOHN WEAVER 


Who turned on the boss and became the real mayor of the city 


Standard Oil interests were behind the new 
corporation. The “U. G. I.”’ began to sell 
water gas. Its president was Mr. Thomas 
Dolan. He was a close friend of David 
Martin. An ordinance was introduced in 
the Councils (there are a Common and a 
Select Council in Philadelphia) providing for 
the purchase of a certain quantity of water 


The qual- 


gas from the U. G. I. by the city. 
ity of coal gas (made by the city) had been 


poor and caused much complaint. The 
ordinance was passed. Then the two kinds 
of gas were mixed, in the hope of getting 
better gas, without success. 3etter gas” 
was the plea. 

Mr. Dolan, as the far-seeing president. of 
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Photographed by Peirce & Jones 


BUSINESS MEN MARCHING ON THE CITY HALL 


A stirring incident of the fight against the gas lease 


ae 
THE AROUSED CROWD IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL 


They assembled in a great popular demonstration on the afternoon the Councils passed the gas ordinance 


Photographed by Peirce & Jones 
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the U. G. I., proposed to lease the city gas 
works for a long term of years, and to make 
good gas for the long-suffering citizens. His 
proposition was to take over the city gas 
works for thirty years (beginning in 1897), 
subject to the right of the city to take them 
back after ten years, on the payment of the 
amount expended by the U. G. I. on per- 
manent improvements. The somewhat com- 


plicated proposition provided that the right 
to reduce the price of gas should be left to 
the Councils; 


that the city should secure 
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A HOTBED OF FRAUDULENT VOTES 


From this house, 805 Race Street, 122 names were assessed 


free gas for lighting the streets; and in 
exchange the U. G. I. should get the works 
(under certain conditions) and the exclusive 
gas franchise. 

The offer was made at the right moment. 
The people were willing to try anything to 
get out of darkness. But the lease met 
strong opposition. Some said that the U. G. I. 
had contrived to bring about the unsatis- 
factory mixture of water and coal gas. But 
the proposition was accepted; Martin was 
Mr. Dolan’s friend, and the U. G. I. took 
over the works, 
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ASSESSOR’S REGISTRY OF VOTERS 


3d DIVISION 10th WARD 


DECEMBER, 1904 


BOUNDS East Side Oth, West Side Sth, North Side Race, South Side Vine 





Vote 261 North Oth Street 
















esses " cistcassecesd cea canensesece ® 
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at the names contained in the foregoing list are the names of 


WM. ARNOCKER, Assessor 


Poll Taxes will be received at the Office of the Receiver of Taxes, City Mall, Broad Street, until January 21, 1905 


esiding in the Division, and 
best of my knowledge. informat 





AN ASSESSOR’S LIST 


The only record made of voters. Citizens have no part in their 
own registration. ‘Ihe 122 names between the arrows are from 805 
Race Street. ‘he house would be packed if sixty lived in it 





A CITIZEN SPEAKING IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL 


Indignation meetings were held in many parts of Philadelphia to 
protest against the efforts of the Organization to rush through the 
Gas steal 
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Photographed by Van Rapp 
MR. A. LINCOLN ACKER 


The new Director of Public Works, who is introducing business 
methods 


Thus the U. G. I. made its appearance in 
Philadelphia politics. It grew more arrogant 


every year, until the righteous indignation 
of the people, aroused at last, brought on 
the revolution. 

Meanwhile, in 1899, Samuel H. Ashbridge 


JUDGE JAMES GAY GORDON 


Mayor Weaver’s personal counsel at the beginning of his resistance 
of the Gas steal 
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Photographed by Van Rapp 
COLONEL SHELDON POTTER 


The new Director of Public Safety, who is divorcing the police 
from politics 


(Durham’s man) had become mayor. Soon 
after his inauguration he said: ‘I mean to 
get out of this office everything that is in it 
for Samuel H. Ashbridge.’”’ Then began the 
period of darkest Philadelphia, for the riot 
of graft was on. 


Photographed by Gutekunst 
JAMES P. McNICHOL 


The favored city contractor whose contracts have been held up by 
the Mayor 
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Two: conspicuous grafts, the filtration and 
the boulevard jobs, distinguished the Ash- 
bridge administration. The filtration. job 
was this: The water of the Schuylkill River 
is one of the principal sources of Phila- 
delphia’s supply. It had caused an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, and it needed to be purified. 
A plan to filter it was made under Mayor 
Warwick. But Warwick was Martin’s man. 
Durham blocked the plan; for Durham 
wished this chance for graft held over till a 
man of his own should become mayor. He 
awaited the coming of Ashbridge. 

A commission of engineers recommended 
four slow-sand filtration plants estimated to 
cost nearly $11,000,000, and a public loan 
was voted to pay for them. Then the Organ- 
ization began its work. The engineers who 
made the original estimates, and the Chief 
of the Water Bureau (who had assisted) 
were dismissed. Mr. John W. Hill, who had 
been employed as engineer by the city of 
Cincinnati (then, as now, in the grip of Boss 
George B. Cox), was installed as chief engi- 
neer. The specificrtions were cunningly jug- 
gled to make competition impossible, and to 
throw all the work to D. J. McNichol & Co. 
Henceforth the name of McNichol loomed 
large on the Philadelphia horizon. 

“D. J. McNichol & Co.’’ was merely a 
cloak to hide the real members of the firm. 
James P. McNichol was one of the members 
—he who was commonly known as “Straw- 
berry Jim.’’ A sudden rise from ward poli- 
tician had made him a leading city con- 
tractor. Merciless in business, yet giving 
thousands of dollars every year to the poor 
of his ward (whose votes he neetled), he 
fattened at the expense of the city. 

All the contracts went to the McNichols, 
although they were always the highest bid- 
ders, because Durham’s word was law. 


HOW GRAFT TROD ON GRAFT 


The sand contract is a typical story of 
McNichol graft. Since sand was to be used 
in the filtration beds, McNichol got a corner 
on sand. The largest of the four filters is at 
Torresdale. One of the sand contracts, No. 
24, was awarded McNichol, whose estimate 
was $290,000. He sublet the contract to 
James Caven & Son at $215,000. By simply 
signing the two contracts he made $75,000, 
which was a dead loss to the city. The 
Cavens did not enter the original competition 
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at all. They had a right to do so as inde- 
pendent business men. But the younger 
Caven was a member of the Select Council, 
and the law makes it felony for a member 
of the Council to do business with the city. 

Graft trod on graft in these sand contracts. 
A remarkable agreement was made, which 
was nothing short of conspiracy, between the 
Cavens on one hand, and Norcross and 
Edmunds, their only competitors, on the 
other, to tie up the sand buginess, prevent 
competition and enter into eseinict with 
D. J. McNichol. 

Month by month “increased appropria- 
tions”” and “necessary expansion of work”’ 
swelled the cost of filtration until a total of 
$26,000,000 was reached. The people held 
up their hands and the robbery went on. 
Durham and the Organization were supreme. 


THE BOODLEVARD 


Another graft in the reign of Durham was 
the Torresdale Boulevard, which was so 
crusted with graft that Philadelphia people 
call it “The Boodlevard.” Torresdale is an 
isolated suburb ten miles east of Philadelphia. 
Most of the land between it and the city was 
farm land. In 1902 the Philadelphia Land 
Company was incorporated, and its repre- 
sentatives began to buy that land very cheap. 
The incorporators were young men employed 
by the attorneys who represent John M- 
Mack, former partner of D. J. McNichol, and 
himself for years a large contractor and poli- 
tician. Then Peter E. Costello, chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Select Council, 
introduced an ordinance for the construction 
of a boulevard from Broad and Cuyatoga 
Streets to Torresdale, ten miles off. There 
was no need of such a thoroughfare. The 
estimated cost was $1,000,000 a mile: The 
route, singularly enough, touched the farm 
property that had recently been acquired by 
the Philadelphia Land Company. When the 
ordinance was introduced and the contract 
was awarded (it went to D. J. McNichol), the 
price of the land increased from $200 to 
$12,000 an acre. Costello subsequently be- 
came Director of Public Works, superintend- 
ing the boulevard construction. But the 
Organization and John Mack fell out because 
Mack underbid McNichol in a city contract. 
Mack had property on the Torresdale Boule- 
vard. The gang, therefore, changed the 
boulevard plan so as to make a detour of 
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three miles, avoiding his land and skirting 
the land of David Martin, who had made his 
peace with the machine. 


WHY THE PEOPLE WERE SUPINE 


Now what were the decent citizens of 
Philadelphia—they who were in the great 
majority—doing in the face of this organized 
depredation? The reformers tried to storm 
the bulwarks of corruption. “It is hope- 
less,’”’ they said. 

There were two reasons why they did not 
succeed: 

First. Philadelphia and Pennsylvania are 
overwhelmingly Republican. There was no 
strong minority party to compel the domi- 
nant party to be good. Whenever the 
self-respecting Kepublicans sought to escape 
from the taint of their party the Organization 
held over them the lash of the protective 
tariff. This was Quay’s trump card always. 

Second. In Pennsylvania the registration 
is not made by the voters themselves. The 
lists are made up by assessors, elected in the 
various “‘divisions’’ (precincts), who make a 
house-to-house canvass. The only record 
made is the name of the voter, his address, 
and whether he be a householder or a boarder. 
These lists put into the hands of the Organ- 
ization the most powerful weapon for the 
destruction of an honest vote. 

For six years between 70,000 and go,ooo 
fraudulent names have been on the lists. 
They were enough to decide any election, and 
they were always available. There are thou- 
sands of examples. At 805 Race Street, in 
Jim MeNichol’s ward, is a four-story lodging 
house. At the utmost sixty people could be 
packed into the building, yet 122 were listed 
there. From a lodging house at 824 North 
Eighth Street, where two legally qualified 
voters lived, fifty-one voters were assessed. 
When the supply of names in a certain division 
ran out the assessors put in such names as 
William Cat, John Canine and George Sailor. 

Padded assessors’ lists, by the aid of accom- 
plished ballot-box stuffers, made the outrage 
of the ballot complete. That is why Phila- 
delphians grew hopeless and remained at home 
on election day. Durham was still Boss. 


THE COMING OF MAYOR WEAVER 


Such were the conditions when John Weaver 
became mayor in 1903. “Who is John 
Weaver?’ people asked when the Organiza- 
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tion elected him district attorney the year 
before. He was an Englishman who ran away 
from home when he was sixteen, and who was 
stowed away on-a ship and came to Phila- 
delphia, where he became a court sten- 
ographer. He was in time admitted to the 
Bar, and was attorney for a collection agency 
when the Organization singled him out as a 
“good man.’’ He went to a Baptist church 
and he taught a Sunday-school class. As 
district attorney he had prosecuted Samuel 
Salter, a machine man charged with ballot- 
box stuffing, but a picked jury acquitted 
Salter. As balm for his wounded feelings the 
Organization gave Salter a city job. 

When Durham, Penrose and McNichol 
looked about for a mayoralty candidate to 
succeed Ashbridge, Durham said: 

“Weaver is a Sunday-school teacher. We'll 
make him mayor.” 

“‘Good,’’ chimed in Penrose and McNichol. 
And Weaver was elected. A ‘good man” 
could cover a multitude of sins, they thought. 

The citizens respected Mr. Weaver, and 
hoped for better days. He made Peter Cos- 
tello (the sponsor of the Torresdale Boulevard) 
Director of Public Works. Costello was 
Durham’s man. City appropriations were 
stretched and McNichol contracts continued 
to thrive. Vice and crime were rampant. 

Every day Mayor Weaver came and went 
from his luxurious office in the city hall. 
According to all appearances, Weaver was 
the chief executive of a city of 1,500,000 peo- 
ple. He made speeches of welcome, he 
presided at dinners, and he signed official 
documents. 

But in a little office on the eleventh floor of 
the Betz Building, whose high walls cast their 
shadow on the city hall just across the street, 
was the real Mayor of Philadelphia. Here 
were Israel Durham, the Boss’s headquarters. 
Every morning he made his way through a 
crowd of retainers who congregated on the 
steps of the building. He held a curbstone 
council, dismissing a dozen men in as many 
minutes. He listened to every petition, while 
his blue eyes searched the petitioner. He 
said ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘No”’ (he was always specific) ; 
he never made promises; but he quietly made 
and unmade men. 


THE RAID THAT LED TO REVOLUTION 


The raid on the city funds continued till 
the treasury became empty, but the bottom- 
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less pit of city contracts still yawned. Where 
was money to come from? 

Durham found a way to get it, and that way 
led from the U. G. I. One day last April an 
ordinance was slipped into the Councils, 
providing that, because of the city’s financial 
embarrassment and of the pressing need of 
continuing public improvements (particularly 
filtration plants and boulevards), the Finance 
Committee be empowered to confer with the 
U. G. I. to anticipate the payments due the 
city, which were approximately $650,000 each 
year. Before the citizens could grasp its full 
meaning an ordinance had been introduced 
proposing a lease of the municipal gas works 
by which the city should give up its right to 
receive $30,000,000 in rentals before 1927, 
extending the existing lease on the works 
until 1980, and fixing a high price for gas until 
that time. The city was to surrender, too, 
the rights to lower the price of gas to the con- 
sumer. For all this the U. G. I. offered 
$25,000,000! 

Now Mayor Weaver had been ignored in 
the whole matter. He did not know what 
was afoot until he read the first ordinance in 
the newspapers. The press broke into scath- 
ing denunciation of what they called ‘the gas 
steal.” The rage of the citizens grew. Mayor 
Weaver went to the West with a party of 
English friends on a sightseeing tour. The 
Committee of Seventy, which comprised 
many of the most prominent citizens, pro- 
tested against hasty action and asked that 
_ other offers be considered. But the com- 
mittee was ignored and it set May 4th to con- 
sider the U. G. I. offer. 


THE SIGNAL FOR REVOLT 


The rage of the people grew, but no one had 
taken the initiative. On Saturday after- 
noon, April 29th, Mr. Clarence Harper, presi- 
“dent of the Union Trust Company, and Mr. 
Albert E. Turner, a well-known newspaper 
writer, met at the Union League Club. They 
talked about the gas steal. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,’ said Mr. 
Harper. “‘We must do something.” 

“Let’s have a town meeting,” said Mr. 
Turner. They went to the Academy of Music 
and engaged it for the evening of May 3d. 
Mr. Harper gave his personal check for the 
rent. They wrote a call fora meeting. They 
wanted to get the announcement into the Sun- 
day papers. It was late, and they telephoned 





to a score of leading citizens to sign the call. 
Every man said ‘Yes.’ The next day the 
call for the meeting stood out in big black 
type on the first page of everv Sunday news- 
paper, and people, reading it in thousands of 
homes, realized that at last a blow was to be 
struck at the gas company. 

The following morning the North American 
pledged $5,000,000 to any business plan to 
defeat the U. G. I. lease. U. G. I. stock, 
which had begun to rise as soon as the ordi- 
nance was introduced, dropped three points 
in the market. 

A Committee of Nine, headed by Mr. 
Francis B. Reeves, the president of the 
Girard National Bank, was appointed to 
conduct a campaign against the ordinance in 
conjunction with the Committee of Seventy. 
The citizens were urged to assemble about 
the city hall the next afternoon, when the 
Finance Committee was to meet to consider 
the grab. 


A POPULAR UPRISING AT LAST 


When the Finance Committee of the Coun- 
cils met a great crowd surged about the city 
hall. Many wore buttons showing a hang- 
man’s noose and containing the words “No 
Gas Steal—We Mean It.” At last the voice 
of the people was speaking, and the Finance 
Committee heard. Action was deferred for 
two weeks, and bids were invited. Mayor 
Weaver hurried home. He announced that 
he was opposed to the gas lease, and he 
engaged Judge James Gay Gordon as his per- 
sonal counsel. U. G. I. stock continued to 
drop. But Durham held the lash over the 
Councils. When the Finance Committee met 
on May 18th, once more a respectable mob 
surged inside. Many wore buttons with an 
American flag, and with the words, “For the 
honor of the city.” The galleries were 
packed. Judge Gordon read a letter from the 
Mayor asking for delay and saying that the 
city had ample borrowing capacity. Yet a 
bid from E. B. Smith & Co. (into which the 
North American offer had been merged), 
which was more advantageous to the city, was 
spurned. The U. G. I. lease was rushed 
through the committees, and whipped through 
the Councils that same afternoon, while the 
citizens cried ‘‘Thieves, robbers!’’ Durham 
had delivered the funds to Dolan. 

Mayor Weaver announced that he would 
veto the ordinance. Then he struck his first 
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blow. He dismissed from office Peter Cos- 
tello, Director of Public Works, and David J. 
Smyth, Director of Public Safety. He ap- 
pointed Mr. A. Lincoln Acker, a business man, 
to succeed Costello, and Colonel Sheldon Pot- 
ter, a prominent attorney, in Smyth’s place. 
He engaged Mr. Elihu Root as special counsel. 
The ousted men got an injunction from a 
judge appointed by Quay, and sought to 
regain their offices. During the appeal to 
the Federal Court (which set aside the writ) 
Mayor Weaver posted detectives in the offices. 
“T am in charge,” he said. The whole city 
was thrilled. When the Mayor went to lunch 
cheering crowds blocked his way. 

A great fight for reformation had begun. 
“Stand by the Mayor!” was the war cry. 
Every ward was organized, and every coun- 
cilman was bombarded day and night to 
change his vote. In Oak Lane a councilman 
tried to escape his angry constituents. They 
trailed him in an automobile. In German- 
town a unique campaign was waged against 
Councilman George R. Edwards, of the 
Finance Committee. Posters with his por- 
trait, and a picture of his house and of his 
loafing place (the police station) were posted 
everywhere. An old Quaker met Edwards 
on the street and, stopping him, asked: 

““Why did thee vote for the gas lease? I 
have been asked to point the finger of scorn 
at thee; I do.’”’ And he poked him in the 
side with his finger. 

The hammering had its effect. The break 
in the Council’s ranks began. The newspapers 
printed a Roll of Honor for those who changed. 
A great mass meeting was held at the Academy 
of Music. The crowd overflowed to the street 
and to an adjoining hall. ‘‘Thank God, we 
breathe again the air of freedom,” said Mr. 
Charles Emory Smith in a speech. The meet- 
ing was punctuated with reports from wards 
telling of councilmen who had fallen into line. 
Every one was cheered. The city was aflame 
with excitement. It was secretly agreed that 
if the Councils held a sudden meeting, to try 
to pass the ordinance over the Mayor’s veto, 
bells were to be rung and whistles to be blown 
and factories and stores were to be closed to 
give everybody a chance to march to the city 
hall. To this extent were the people aroused. 


Two days later (on Saturday) Dolan with- 
drew his offer for the lease, and on Sunday a 
grateful city gave thanks for a deliverance. 
Mayor Weaver had become a hero. 


THE AWAKENING OF 





PHILADELPHIA 


But the fight was just begun. Mayor 
Weaver named an Advisory Committee of 
fourteen representative citizens. He issued 
an order releasing policemen and firemen from 
political assessments, and thus tapped the 
very life blood of the Organization. At his 
request Rolla Dance (a protégé of Jim 
McNichol), secretary of the Civil Service 
Board, resigned. He had made up the 
“eligible list’’ for city offices. The Mayor 
ordered the arrest of Councilman Frank Caven 
(of sand memory), charging him with being 
interested in a city contract while in office. 
The trial was full of sensations, but none was 
as profound as the revelation that Israel W. 
Durham was a full partner of D. J. McNichol. 

The next day John W. Hill resigned as 
chief engineer. The Mayor stopped all work 
at the filtration plants, and posted detectives 


there. He revoked the McNichol sand con- 
tracts. John W. Hill was arrested, charged 
with falsifying contract returns. At his 


preliminary examination one of his assistants 
testified that $7,000 had been left over on a 
filtration contract, whereupon Hill said: 

“Don’t you know it is a general rule that 
all money should be spent, that a contract 
should go overboard?” 

“Maybe so,” said the assistant, 
want to save the city this money.” 

But Hill said: ‘I want to give this money 
to the contractors. Take the sheet back. 
Put the contract overboard. Eat it up.” 

The witnesses testified that he “ate it up.”’ 
He put it on a stock contract. 

Every day disclosed some new and glaring 
contract scandal. The Mayor ordered a 
rigid investigation of the city’s accounts by 
the Audit Company of New York, and 
William Barclay Parsons (who planned the 
New York Subway) began an inspection of all 
work that had been done and all that was 
under way. Office holders trembled lest they 
be next singled out. The Organization was 
in dismay. It had staked much on the gas 
lease, and it had gone down with the latter’s 
failure. 


“but T 


MAYOR WEAVER’S FIRMNESS 


I was in Philadelphia in the midst of these 
sensational developments. Everywhere peo- 
ple talked of the Mayor’s stand and the 
downfall of the machine. The Mayor’s suite 
in the city hall was like the headquarters of a 
victorious general in war time. Men, with 























THE AWAKENING 
the smile of victory on their faces, came and 
went. There was bustle and action. 

When I entered the Mayor’s office a 
sturdy man with curly light hair and brown 
eyes whirled around in his chair to greet me. 

Through the window at his back the U. G. I. 
building loomed white. 

“What will be the result of the upheaval?”’ 
I asked him. 

“Tf it go to its only proper conclusion,” he 
replied, “it will mean a government for 
Philadelphia such as the charter of 1885 
intended it to have—a government for the 
benefit of the city and of the people without 
regard to politics or politicians—a square 
deal for everybody. Every department of 
the city should be put on a business basis, 
as any private business is.” 

Then I went to the little office on the 
eleventh floor of the Betz Building. In the 
outside room a few Negroes lounged and 
several white men came and went listlessly. 
The mark of the beaten man was in every 
brow. In the room adjoining, surrounded 
by some friends, I found Durham. Defeat, 

»worry and disease had whitened his face, and 
the blue eyes that formerly searched everyone 
were shifty. His favor with the gang had 
been founded on success; it had declined 
with failure. 

“Have you anything to say?’ I asked him. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

As I talked to him, above the roar of 
Philadelphia’s busiest thoroughfare rose the 
shouts of the newsboys: 

“Extry! Extry! All about Mayor Weaver!” 


A NEW ORDER OF THINGS 


There is a new deal now, but many offices 
with large patronage, and the control of the 
Republican party organization, yet remain 
in the hands of the spoilers. To complete 
civic regeneration the citizens are resolutely 
applying themselves. The definite and con- 
structive reforms are these: 

First. The purification of the assessor’s 
lists. This will insure an honest vote. The 
City Party and the Committee of Seventy 
have made an organization in every division to 
aid the assessors and to watch the polls. 
The Committee has addressed a letter of 
warning to every assessor. The Committee 
is prosecuting many cases of padding 
assessors’ lists and stuffing ballot boxes. 
Second. The enactment of legislation pro- 
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viding for registration by the voters them- 


selves. This will remove a large opportu- 
nity for corrupt elections. 

Third. The repeal of the Ripper Bill, in- 
stigated by Durham and rushed through the 
last Legislature. The bill takes from the 
Mayor the power to appoint and to remove 
the Directors of Public Safety and of Public 
Works, and gives it to the Councils. 

Fourth. Increasing the severity of punish- 
ment for violators of election laws. The 
present laws, which impose slight punishment 
for the most flagrant offenses, are an inheri- 
tance from the Quay régime. 

But more significant than all this is the 
“Minute Man’s Pledge.’”’ It has been signed 
by 5,000 men of Philadelphia: 


‘‘T regard service to the city as one of my fore- 
most duties. I will, therefore, make such personal 
sacrifices as the interests of the city in my judg- 
ment demand. 

‘‘T will make it a prior engagement to attend 
properly called meetings during any municipal 
exigency; to acquaint councilmen, personally or 
by letter, with the fact that their actions are being 
closely watched, and to fulfil all the duties of good 
citizenship and on election 
days.” 


preceding elections 


THE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


Among the definite results already achieved 
are these: 

Under the auspices of the Law and Order 
League, and with the aid of the police, which 
was impossible six months ago, hundreds of 
dens of vice have been raided and the owners 
and inmates arrested. 

Durham, beaten and cowed, resigned as 
State Insurance Commissioner, and his old- 
time enemy, David Martin, was appointed 
by Governor Pennypacker as successor. When 
Martin tendered Mayor Weaver a judgeship 
for recognition of the battered machine he 
was spurned. 

Everywhere public opinion is triumphant. 
Men walk the streets with a sense of pride in 
the city. 

Behind the awakening of Philadelphia is a 
yet larger result. It will touch the whole 
state. Next year a Governor and a Legislature 
will be elected. From Pittsburg, Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre, Allegheny, Bedford, the message 
has been sent to Philadelphia, ‘We are with 
you.” In the country, too, the spirit of 
revolt against the political grafter is spreading. 
The cleansing of Pennsylvania has begun. 
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RAILROAD METHODS AS 
RAILROAD KINGS 


THE CASSATT WAY, THE HARRIMAN WAY, THE HILL WAY, AND THE WAYS OF OTHER 


A STUDY OF THE GUIDING SPIRITS OF THE GREAT TRANSPORTATION LINES 


KEYS 


OF THE ‘‘ WALL STREET JOURNAL” 


HE year just closed has been the most 
remarkable in the history of Amer- 
ican railroading in illustrating the 

differences in transportation methods in the 
various parts of the country. There was one 
disastrous experiment—the transplanting of 
Pennsylvania methods to a Western railroad. 
There have been half a dozen resignations of 
prominent railroad officers on account of 
differences of opinion over methods. Two 
great systems have been running millions of 
dollars behind their earning capacity on 
account of ‘‘mixed methods.”’ 

A railroad administration must not be dis- 
turbed by sudden changes. To introduce the 
free-and-easy Western methods on an Eastern 
trunk line is as disastrous to the administra- 
tion and to the revenues as it would be to 
introduce into a department store in New 
York the free-and-easy credit system of the 
country store. Conversely, it has been proved 
by the Rock Island experiment with Mr. L. F. 
Loree that to introduce the methods of the 
Pennsylvania on a free-and-easy Western 
road means the throwing away of millions in 
revenue and the thorough disorganization of 
the line. 

There are ten or twelve vitally different 
methods of running a great railroad. The 
Pennsylvania way stands first, because it is 
the most highly developed on the continent: 
The Pennsylvania is an old railroad. Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt, the president, has always been 
a Pennsylvania man. He has grown with the 
railroad. He belongs to it and it is his. He 
made it and the method of its running. 

The method, from his point of view, is sim- 
ple. It follows the old adage: ‘A place for 
everything and everything in its place.” The 
system of administration is perfect. Penn- 


sylvania railroad officers come as close to 
heing perfect machines as it is possible for 


men to come. There are more than 600 of 
them. Every one has his specific duty. If he 
fails in that he is reprimanded or discharged. 
If he does more than he is listed for he is 
again reprimanded. There must be neither 
dereliction nor interference. The work of 
every officer, every senior clerk, even of every 
minor clerk, is specifically laid down, limited, 
and outlined. Every man on the system has 
his place, knows it to the last letter, and dare 
not go either behind it or beyond it. 

The Pennsylvania school is the strictest 
railroad school on the continent." It produces 
automatic railroad men. They may be suc- 
cessfully transplanted from one division to 
another, but history has failed to record that 
they can be moved to any other system. The 
training of Mr. Ralph Peters may have quali- 
fied him to become the president of the Long 
Island Railroad, for the Long Island is to be 
a division of the Pennsylvania system; but 
even a change so slight as that has yet to be 
proved beneficial or successful. Mr. Peters 
is a typical Pennsylvania man, trained, exact, 
and exacting, full of discipline, a hewer to the 
line laid down. 

The results, when applied on a perfect rail- 
road, come the closest possible to perfection 
~—which takes the form of a fine machine, 
correct in every detail, operated and adminis- 
tered by one man, who handles all the levers, 
is responsible for all things, and relies on no 
other, even for the carrying out of orders. The 
routine of the Pennsylvania machine is the 
most perfect in America. Every Penrisyl- 
vania Railroad officer knows that some day 
he may rise—but only by becoming the most 
perfect automatic railroad man of his rank 
on the road. Because the Pennsylvania 
method has a glorious railroad to work with, 
and a traffic that comes because it must, even 
as the sun rises, the Pennsvivania method is 


























successful. Applied on the Reading, it made 
the New York-Philadelphia passenger sched- 
ule as regular as the ticking of the clock. 
Applied in the Jersey City freight yards and 
in the Pittsburg freight houses, it permitted 
the Pennsylvania to surpass all the other rail- 
roads in the world in the handling of a volume 
of freight out of a given point within a given 
time. It is a triumph of perfect system. 

The Pennsylvania method has made of the 
Baltimore and Ohio a great trunk line. Of 
the Norfolk and Western it has made the 
strongest of the soft-coal roads. Of the two 
derelict anthracite railroads—the Jersey Cen- 
tral and the Reading—it has made giants in 
handling freight and speedways in passenger 
traffic. There remain for it two gigantic 
tasks—perfecting the urban traffic into and 
out of New York City, and rehabilitating the 
Long Island Railroad. 

When Mr. L. F. Loree was president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, one of the subsidiary 
lines of the Pennsylvania, a young man in 
search of a position was sent to him from the 
Reading Railroad. The youth was recom- 
mended by a vice-president of the Reading. 
Mr. Loree asked him a multitude of questions 
about what he could do. The applicant, who 
was seeking a clerical position at the head 
office, had been an assistant comptroller for 
a small electric line, had worked in the freight 
department of the Lehigh Valley, and had 
helped the comptroller of the Reading to keep 
accounts. He knew the routine of practically 
every department. At the end of the inter- 
view Mr. Loree said: 

“Young man, you know too much and too 
little. The rule on the Baltimore and Ohio 
is, ‘Know a little, but know it perfectly.’ We 
want specialists on these lines. We do not 
want our transportation men figuring on the 
methods of gathering traffic, nor do we want 
our traffic men figuring on the operating 
details. Specialize, and you will succeed on 
the Baltimore and Ohio.” 

In sharp contrast to this method is the 
method on the New York Central and its 
allied lines. There are more than 500 men in 
official positions on this company’s lines. 
Not one of them knows who is running the 
road. They know vaguely that either Mr. 
W. H. Newman or Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt is 
doing it, but no one knows for sure. Neither 
does Mr. Newman nor Mr. Vanderbilt. Mr. 


Newman knows that he has no option in inst1- 
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tuting any policy, in building any extension, 
even in holding or letting go officers of the 
road. Until very recently the whole Van- 
derbilt system was run through six months of 
the year from Paris or wherever Mr. Vander- 
bilt happened to be. There were half a dozen 
presidents, each reporting to Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt. In recent months Mr. M. E. Ingalls, 
president of the Big Four, and Mr. H. B. 
Ledyard, president of the Michigan Central, 
have resigned their commands to Mr. New- 
man, and the Nickel Plate, the Canada South- 
ern, and the Lake Shore have also come more 
directly under his hand. 

This is the beginning of wisdom. Mr. 
Vanderbilt is still in the saddle, but at least 
he has allowed the centralization of the 
administration. Until there is a more com- 
plete shake-up the New York Central is prac- 
tically certain to lag still farther behind the 
Pennsylvania. 

There is more “‘red tape’”’ and less real sys- 
tem on the New York Central lines than on 
any other great system in the Union. Even 
the comptroller, the treasurer, and the sec- 
retary are tied hand and foot. Not a state- 
ment of earnings, not an account, not a word 
of command, can pass that office on Forty- 
second Street when Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt is 
in it without some formality or other. Mr. 
Vanderbilt has attempted to introduce a sys- 
tem on the road. He has succeeded only in 
making clerks of his operating officers and 
hired men of his employees. 

The New York Central should be the great- 
est railroad in the country. It has the only 
water-grade line from New York to Chicago. 
It should command the freight traffic out of 
and into New York. The Pennsylvania has 
to carry freight over the Alleghanies. The 
New York Central takes it by level stages 
along the water courses. The Pennsylvania 
hardly touches a city worth while between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and none beyond 
on the main line until Chicago is reached. 
The New York Central takes the business of 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, and 
Cleveland on its way. Yet the Pennsylvania 
has in the last five vears made tremendous 
strides in every department, in every detail, 
of its business. The New York Central is 
earning its 5 per cent. on the stock with more 
and more difficulty. 

The fault is in the administration. No one 
denies the ability of Messrs. W. H. Newman, 
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W.C, Brown, W.G. Wilgus, George H. Daniels, 
and the hundreds of others who run the rail- 
road, but the fact remains that with the most 
glorious of railways, touching the richest 
traffic points in the United States, they fail 
to get the results. There is only one reason. 
The man who is in actual control is not on the 
lines. His men do not know him. A Penn- 
sylvania man is a Cassatt man. A Lacka- 
wanna man is a Truesdale man. An Erie 
man has come to be an Underwood man. 
Presidents Truesdale, of the Lackawanna, and 
Underwood, of the Erie, lead their railways. 
But a Vanderbilt man is for himself. It will 
be so until there arises a Vanderbilt strong 
enough to impress his personality upon the 
system, able enough to administer it, active 
enough to participate in it. 

The Harriman method is far different. Mr. 
Harriman is a man with a dominant person- 
ality. The system, of the Union Pacific and 
all its allied lines is the system of Mr. Harri- 
man. The Harriman railways are handled 
by a group of officers second to none in the 
railway world, for Messrs. J. C. Stubbs, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, A. L. Mohler, William Mahl, 
E: E. Calvin, and W. Hood are wonderfully 
able in their several departments—second to 
none, that is, but Mr. Harriman. 

The system is run from 120 Broadway, by 
Mr. Harriman. Orders are issued from his 
desk in the inside office. There are no other 
orders. Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt is officially 
named Director of: Maintenance and Opera- 
tion. He is an executive official; that is to 
say, he spends on maintenance of way, for 
instance, whatever Mr. Harriman tells him to 
spend. 

Practically, Mr. Harriman says: ‘‘ We shall 
relay with 80-pound rails this year 500 miles 
of track on the main line west of New Orleans. 
We shall spend $5,000,000 in a tunnel in the 
Sierras. We shall build a bridge across Salt 
Lake. From Mr. Hood I want engineers’ 
specifications on the tunnel and the bridge. 
From Mr. Kruttschnitt and Mr. Calvin and 
Mr. Stubbs I want assistance. I shall supply 
the plans myself.”’ 

Mr. Harriman decided that it would be 
well to standardize equipment on the whole 
system. Messrs. Kruttschnitt, Scott, Small, 
and Thorne, who are the executive officers, 
adopted the standard and are seeing that 
it is lived up to. Mr. Harriman decided to 


cut across Salt Lake. Mr. Hood and all his 


staff of engineers performed the seemingly 
impossible task of building the Lucin Cut-off. 
Mr. Harriman undertook to break a boiler- 
makers’ strike at Omaha by bringing up the 
Southern Pacific boilermakers from Texas. 
Thereafter, for six months, Mr. Horace Burt 
and all the Union Pacific officers fought 
the Boilermakers’ Union until Mr. Harriman 
recognized his mistake. 

He handles more detail than any other man 
in the United States. He expects from his 
officers full details of all departments at all 
times. If they do not come he asks for 
them by telegraph, and experience shows 
that he needs to ask only once. He is chair- 
man, president, general manager, superin- 
tendent of construction, chief engineer, and 
traffic director of every road in his system. 
The regular officers in those positions are his 
understudies. 

The results, measured in dollars and cents, 
are good. ‘‘One-man operation,’ however, 
has its faults, the chief one of which is that 
it kills initiative. The “Harriman spirit” 
is not admired in other Western railways. 
There is not a railroad officer in the West who 
did not hail with delight the clash between 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. C. M. Hays, on the 
Southern Pacific; or the other clash between 
Mr. Harriman and President Burt, on the 
Union Pacific. The only wonder was how 
Mr. Burt stood it so long. And there is 
hardly a Harriman officer in the West who 
would not like to see someone steal the Union 
Pacific from Mr. Harriman. 

Beside Mr. Harriman stands Mr. J. J. Hill, 
old, strong, surrounded by the men he has 
created—the ‘“‘ Daddy of the Great Northern.” 
There could hardly be greater antitheses. It 
is true that Mr. Hill knows in detail the fig- 
ures of his roads and their traffic. It is true 
that he watches like a cat every hamlet on 
the road, and writes down its earnings in a 
little red book. But he leaves the method to 
his men. He has made his men and he 
trusts them. Messrs. Farrell, Ward, Slade, 
and Hogeland on the Great Northern are not 
clerks. They are live railroad men. They 
have brains and are allowed to use them. 
The smallest assistant engineer on the system 
may propose the biggest engineering feat of 
the year. Every division superintendent 
feels that he may inaugurate some new thing, 
which next year will appear in “general 
orders.’”’ There is routine work, of course, 





























Photographed by Davis & Sanford 
MR. A. J. CASSATT 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad and creator of the military 
type of railroad administration 


and in it Mr. Hill is as great a martinet as 
Mr. Harriman or Mr. Cassatt, but the “Great 
Northern spirit” is not a spirit of routine. 
It is a spirit of almost daring initiative. 

No Hill man can fall below the Hill stand- 
ard. If he does he ceases immediately to 
be a Hill man. There is no “pull’’ on the 
Great Northern. There are no high posi- 
tions filled by Hill retainers, except on the 
basis of merit. 

“T know,” says one of Mr. Hill’s operat- 
ing men, ‘‘that if I am a better vice-president 
for the Great Northern in five years than 
Mr. Louis Hill, the old man will give me the 
job. There isn’t an officer on the system 
that doesn’t feel the same way. The man 
who is loafing expects to see his head in the 
basket; the man who is delivering the goods 
knows he is going to get his pay.” 

That is the spirit that has made the rail- 
road. The net result is that in no other 
6,000 miles of railway in the country is 
there such concentrated effort, such daring 
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MR. W. K. VANDERBILT 


Who controls the New York Central lines from a distance 
by red tape rather than system 


initiative, such virile aggression. Every track 
man on the system talks, day and night, of 
“Jim Hill.” Every man on the system is a 
“ Hill man.” 

His men have learned that there is no 
trifling with “‘the old man.” In 1903 Mr. 
Hill was called from New York to St. Paul 
to meet some of his men, who threatened to 
go on strike unless their wages were raised. 
Just at that time the Western railroads were 
running behind in revenues. Mr. Hill was 
angry with the world in general. He had 
had a bad six months with strikes, lawsuits 
and other troubles. He went to St. Paul with 
fire in his eye. He listened for half an hour 
to the complaints. He then explained that 
revenues were shrinking and payrolls were 
growing too fast. The men were insistent. 
The spokesman said flatly that the raise must 
be granted or the men would strike. 

Mr. Hill’s eyes flashed. “I'll give you the 
raise,” he blurted out. “I'll give you your 
Io per cent. raise. To-morrow morning we 
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Copyrighted by Pach Bros. 
MR. J. J. HILL 


President of the Great Northern. He trusts in men rather than in 
a cut and dried system 


cut down the force in your department. We 
shall let go twenty-five out of every 100 of 
you. This railroad is being run by me, not 
by you. That is all I have to say.” 

The wage scale on the Great Northern was 
severely let alone by the unions for the rest 
of that year. That is the Hill method, as 
applied in discipline. 

Mr. George J. Gould has yet another way. 
There is some parallel between the Gould 
method and the Harriman method. It con- 
sists chiefly in the fact that Mr. Gould would 
like to dominate his railroads as Mr. Harriman 
does his. He has the Harriman spirit, with- 
out the Harriman ability. He inherited his 
railways. Mr. Harriman bought his. Mr. 
Hill built his. There is a difference. 

Mr. Gould is an amateur railroad man. 
Primarily, he isa financier. He inherited that 
from Jay Gould. He has never been an 
operating officer on his merits. About twice 
a year he looks at the Missouri Pacific from 
the back of an observation train. If the 
track is white, the rails cleaned, the fences 


in good order, and the mileage per hour 
what he asked for, he asks no further ques- 
tions. The semi-annual “jolly,” . whereby 
the superintendents on the Missouri Pacific 
persuade Mr. Gould that the road is in good 
shape, is more regular than the semi-annual 
dividends. After Mr. Gould has ‘“inspected”’ 
the Missouri Pacific’s 6,237 miles of track, at 
the rate of 450 miles a day, or about forty 
miles an hour of daylight, he is prepared to 
overrule Messrs. Warner, Clarke, Cochrane, 
and others, who spend their lives on the 
Missouri Pacific as executive operating offi- 
cers. Mr. Russell Harding ran the Missouri 
Pacific. Mr. Gould thought that he himself 
did. So Mr. Harding went to the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton, which thought his 
services worth $150 a working day; and the 
Missouri Pacific lost more than $500,000 in 
one year through lack of a head to run it. 
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MR. GEORGE J. GOULD 


The head of the Gould lines. “‘ Mr. Harriman bought his lines. Mr. 
Hill built his. Mr. Gould inherited his. There’s a difference ” 
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Photograpted by B. S. Hopkins 
MR. B. L. WINCHELL 


President of the Rock Island Railroad. ‘‘ He believes in sentiment 
as a railroad asset’ 


Mr. Joseph Ramsey, Jr., made the Wabash 
Railroad. He took it from the hands of the 
receivers, a broken, miserable, puny imitation 
of a railroad. He gave it a policy, a name 
and a reputation. He took out crooked rails 
and put in straight. He made treaties with 
former enemies, reached into Buffalo, ham- 
mered his way through the gates of Pittsburg. 
Not a man on the Wabash or the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie but knew him, liked him, 
respected him and followed him. Then came 
a day when, on a question of railroad judg- 
ment, Mr. Gould and Mr. Ramsey split, 
fairly, openly, and for good. The resignation 
of Mr. Ramsey is in Mr. Gould’s hands. 
Mr. F. A. Delano has taken Mr. Ramsey’s 
labor. On the Wabash, from Buffalo to 
Kansas City, there is bitterness and a spirit 
of hostile criticism. 
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A month after the resignation of Mr. 
Harding from the Missouri Pacific one of the 
brightest operating officials in Chicago, said 
in the La Salle Street depot: 

“T see they’ve put a bunch of Fish’s men 
{from the Illinois Central] down on the 
Missouri Pacific. That’s George Gould. He 
thinks because those fellows can carry’a 
600-ton train down the valley on a water 
grade that he needs them on the Mop [Missouri 
Pacific]. It’s like getting a piano tuner to 
tune up a locomotive. He is putting those 
men, accustomed to run a level, standard- 
built, 80-pound railway, with sixteen 
freight cars to the mile, on a farm railroad, 
with no ballast except the earth, light rails, 
hills by the million, way stations that don’t 
produce anything but pumpkins, and few of 
those, and traffic that needs only seven 
cars to the mile. That’s George Jay Gould 
allover. It’s an easy way to put the Missouri 
Pacific into the same kind of trouble Loree 
brought to the Rock Island.” 
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MR. BENJAMIN F. YOAKUM 


“‘T hear that you are doing great work with Yoakum for the 
Frisco.”” ‘‘ We don’t put it that way. We do our work for Yoakum 
with the Frisco” 
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From a painting by V. Krumhuar 


MR. E. H. HARRIMAN 


“‘He is chairman, president, general manager, superintendent of construction, chief engineer and traffic manager of every road in his system 


The trouble came in due time. If there 
has ever been a disjointed railroad manage- 
ment, it may be found to-day in the big 
square where the Missouri Pacific Railroad is 
doing business. 

On the new Rock Island they have a way 
of their own. The four men who own it are 
not railroad men. They are financiers. Very 
early in their railway career they learned that 
one cannot run a big railroad from Wall 
Street. They did not try to do it. 

When the ’Frisco was bought Mr. B. L. 
Winchell went to the Rock Island as general 
manager. A few months later Mr. L. F. 
Loree was brought from the presidency of 
the Baltimore and Ohio to be the Rock 
Island’s president. He brought the Pennsyl- 
vania method. He attempted to make the 


” 


Rock Island systematic, as they use the word 
in Philadelphia. He labored for nine months. 
At the end of that time he had not a friend on 
the system. The system was at war with 
itself. Mr. Winchell and his friends said 
flatly that either Mr. Lorce must get out or 
they would. 

The result was that Mr. Loree resigned. 
Mr. Winchell, known and understood from 
Chicago to El Paso and from Denver to 
Birmingham, the typical Western good fellow, 
aggressive, daring, stubborn, yet born with 
the Western tact and likableness, is president 
of the Rock Island to-day. 

The Rock Island method is a_ typical 
Western method. Mr. Winchell and _ his 
officers work together like boys. Messrs. 
H. U. Mudge and W. B. Biddle came from 























the Santa Fé to join Mr. B. L. Winchell, who 
came from the ’Frisco, and the ‘‘old Rock 
Island crowd” in the La Salle Street depot. 
They ought to work together, because they 
have fought one another for years all 
over the Southwest. and know one another’s 
strength. 

Mr. B. L. Winchell is the head and centre 
of this peculiar ‘‘community of interests” 
into whose willing hands the owners of the 
Rock Island have entrusted the system. 
Nine years ago he was drawing $3,500 a year 
as a junior officer on the ’Frisco. He learned 
the business on small railroads, where a man 
learns to do everything, from running a 
lathe in the shops or an engine on the rail to 
running the president’s office in holiday 
season. He is learning the Rock Island the 
same way. He believes in sentiment as a 
railroad asset. He leads the system; he 
does not attempt to drive it. This is the 
Rock Island way. 

It is an outgrowth of the ’Frisco way. 
When the ’Frisco was a miserable, starved 
little railroad, running from St. Louis into 
No Man’s Land in a straight line, Mr. Benja- 
min F. Yoakum bought it. Slowly he built 
it up into a system of 4,000 miles. He made 
his men along with his railroad. He lived 
on the road, went out with the engineers, 
camped with the construction gangs, ran a 
train every now and again to keep his hand 
in, knew every officer and almost every 
employee on the line, shook hands with every 
shipper on the right of way. He knew, 
personally, every mile of that railroad. He 
could tell, offhand, the name of the division 
superintendent on each division. 

When Mr. Winchell was still vice-president, 
and Mr. Yoakum still president of the ’Frisco, 
an old friend met Mr. Winchell one day on 
Broadway. They had not met for years. 
They lunched together. “I hear,” said the 
friend, ‘“‘that you are doing great work with 
Yoakum for the ’Frisco.”’ 

Mr. Winchell smiled. ‘‘We don’t put it 
just that way,” he said. “We do our work, 
good or bad, for Yoakum with the ’Frisco.” 

This is where Mr. Winchell learned his 
method. Mr. Yoakum held his men, not 
with an iron hand, but in a bond of fellowship. 
There are no strikes on the Frisco. Neither 
does the ’Frisco get into wars with the Texas 
Railroad Commission. The ’Frisco has cut 
into the heart of every railroad in the South 
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west, but there have been no traffic wars. 
It was the Yoakum way. 

Gradually, Wall Street took the biggest 
railroad man in the Southwest out of his 
empire. For three years his office has been 
in New York. He now runs no trains. 
Once or twice a year he runs down into 
Texas to look at a new railroad, but his heart 
is in the East. Instead, the Yoakum spirit 
and the Yoakum method rule the great 
Rock Island, in the person of Mr. B. L. 
Winchell, his best pupil; and the ’Frisco, in 
the person of Mr. A. J. Davidson, another of 
his “boys.” 

In Mexico they have another way. The 
railroads run themselves. Passenger agents 
at the depots cannot make change. You 
buy your ticket on the train. The conductor 
“knocks down”’ half the fare and gives the 
other half to the station agent who could not 
make the change. Freight moves whenever 
the inspector comes around and finds too 
much of it stored in the freight houses. The 
presidents of the Mexican Central, the 
Mexican National, and the Mexican Inter- 
national are in New York worrying about the 
price of foreign exchange. So are the 
executive committees, directors and officers. 
New York is a long way from Mexico. No 
one in Mexico worries about New York or 
anything else. A conductor who zot into the 
habit of running his train on time would get 
himself disliked by all the other conductors. 
The inspectors are complaisant and obliging. 
““Mafiana”’ (‘‘to-morrow’’) is the watchword, 
in railroads as in everything else. 

Not by any means can all the diverse 
methods of railroad operation be sketched in 
this brief outline. The Illinois Central, the 
Burlington, the Santa Fé, have methods of 
theirown. Each railroad has an individuality. 
Each system has details of its own, “general 
orders,’ ‘‘detailed instructions,’ ‘‘system 
routine,” entirely different from every other 
system. The loading of cars, for instance, on 
the Union Pacific is entirely different from the 
loading on the Rock Island. Every mechan- 
ical department strikes out “wrinkles”’ of its 
own. Every operating officer has his own 
way of doing certain things. The most 
striking general difference is that in the West 
the “new thing”’ is adopted and the inventor 
promoted; in the East the inventor is 
fired’? and the “‘new thing’’ adopted a year 
or two later. 
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A FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATION OF MEN OUT OF WORK IN NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON—THE REAL PROB- 


LEM NOT TO FIND 


WORK FOR MEN BUT MEN FOR WORK 
BY 


LEROY SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF “ THE WALKING DELEGATE” 


ports an astoundingly large number 

of men were unable to find employ- 
ment last year. In New York City it was 
said that there were at one time 100,000 men 
who could not get work, or from 12 to 15 per 
cent. of the adult male population; and 
similar conditions were said to exist in other 
parts of the country. 

How difficult is it to secure work? I set 
out to make an impartial investigation. 
I repeated the assertions above to the manager 
of the most reliable employment agency in 
Chicago, and asked if there were so many men 
out of work. He laughed. ‘‘Why, my dear 
sir, you’ve got hold of the proposition by its 
tail. No able-bodied man willing to work 
need be out of a job for more than a short 
time. Every day in the year I have positions 
that go to waste simply because I can’t 
get men to take them. I'll pay you a big 
salary if you'll bring me men who wil! take 
good decent jobs that I have to offer.” 

“But there are a great many men out of 
employment,” I objected. 

“Sure there are. But you can set this 
down: Ninety per cent. of the people out 
of work don’t want work.”’ 

Similar statements had already been made 
to me in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago by charity and philanthropic workers 
and by others. 

It is, however, impossible to tell the number 
of the unemployed. The census of 1900 
gives the number of persons engaged in gainful 
occupations who were unemployed during 
any portion of the census year (when condi- 
tions were similar to those of this year) 
as about 6,500,000, or approximately 22 per 
cent. of the working population. Of these, 


. CCORDING to widely circulated re- 


3,000,000 were unemployed from one to three 
months, 2,500,000 from four to six months 


and 736,000 for more than half a year. 
These figures overstate the conditions; but 
they are much smaller than some of the 
popular estimates. The figures most widely 
circulated are the largest ones; and naturally 
the impression given to the public is that all 
the unemployed are wearily searching day 
after day for work. They are not. 

For the purposes of this article all the 
unemployed can be roughly divided into two 
classes: First, those who are earnestly seek- 
ing work—by far the smaller portion of the 
whole; and, second, a large class, with the 
vagrant at one end and at the other end the 
man who is content to work intermittently. 

In large cities the men who stand in bread 
lines, who patronize free-soup kitchens and 
missions, who sleep in municipal -lodging 
houses and in police stations, are popularly 
regarded as unfortunates who have failed to 
find work. The Charity Organization Society 
and the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, both of New York, 
recently had cards printed addressed to un- 
employed men, offering work and financial 
and medical aid. During March and April 
28,000 of these cards were distributed to men 
in bread lines, missions, and lodging houses. 
Three hundred and five responded—a little 
more than 1 per cent. It would seem 
that self-respecting men, eager to work, would 
seize at such achance. At the two lodging 
houses of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity the officers clip from the 
morning papers and post on a bulletin board 
the advertisements asking for male help, so 
that the men can read them when discharged 
at 6 a. M. As a rule no more than two or 
three men from a crowd of 100 or 150 glance 
at the advertisements. ; 

Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Society to Protect. Children 
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from Cruelty, studied the history of 118 men, 
picked at random, who found refuge in these 
lodging houses, the men all saying that they 
were looking for work. One hundred and six 
had given up work once or more within six 
months. Of seventy-five, concerning whom 
statements were secured from their employers, 
thirty-eight were excellent workmen, and 
thirty-seven medium or inefficient. Employ- 
ment was secured for thirty-one of the 118. 
Eleven soon threw up their jobs, and only six 
stuck to their work. Forty-five men, when 
they learned that an effort was being made to 
find work for them, suddenly disappeared. 

‘During the winter, when the men were 
returning night after night to the lodging 
house declaring they could find no work, 
Mr. Marsh dressed himself in old clothes and 
set forth to test the truth of their reports. 
At the end of a day’s search he had sixteen 
jobs on which to begin work the next morning. 
Of course he knew where work was most 
likely to be found, and he had an appearance 
of efficiency that would attract employers. 
But he urged several of the men to take these 
positions, and they all refused. 

It is true that a large number of these 
men have difficulty in finding and holding 
work, even when they look for it, because 
they are not employable. I studied the 
men in the Boston Wayfarer’s Lodge as they 
applied for lodging. I found only three 
whom I should have cared to hire. There 
were plenty of strong-looking men, and I was 
told that many were good workmen, but 
almost without exception they bore the marks 
of shiftlessness or of dissipation. The im- 
mediate cause of their being there was 
almost invariably drink. 

A gray-haired, solid-looking man of sixty, 
his clothing and face marked by a recent de- 
bauch, stepped before the desk. “Hello 
there! Why didn’t you hold that job you 
had down in Maine?” asked the clerk. 

“They wanted me to be the whole show. 
They wanted me to cut the tombstone, letter 
it, be a derrick, and be the corpse, too.” 

“You’re drunk this minute!”’ 

“No, I ain’t.”” The old man gave me a 
wink. ‘‘And I’m sorry for it.” 

““One of the best marble cutters in Boston,” 
said the clerk. ‘‘He could easily make his 
$4 a day.” 

A man of thirty-five, strikingly well 
dressed for the company he was in, said he 
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was a chef, and made from $35 to $40 a 
month when he worked. 

“Why don’t you work regularly?’’ he was 
asked. ‘Drink?’ 

He looked over our heads, and his face 
twitched with shame. ‘“‘I guess that’s it.”’ 

An almost universal fault with the men in 
this class is that they desert their jobs after 
pay day, for a spree, or if they do work for a 
considerable time they spend their earnings as 
fast as they are secured. Consequently, when 
employment ceases, they have not a cent to 
tide them over. Fifteen hundred or 2,000 
lumbermen, for example, return to Boston 
every spring, after a winter in the lumber 
camps, each with from $60 to $125 in their 
pockets. The money may last a week, but 
a majority of the men are soon penniless. 

In the business office of one of the Chicago 
locals of the Electricians’ Union I noticed a 
man in a broken derby hat nodding in a 
chair. The walking delegate, who had been 
telling me that there was not a man in his 
local union out of work unless from choice, 
caught my look and explained. “Bill, there, 
drew $73 night before last. He’s in here 
trying to beg a nickel of me for beer.’”’ The 
walking delegate jerked his head at the only 
other man in the office, a young fellow in a 


back-tilted chair smoking a cigar. ‘‘Some 
men like him get out of work, too. He’s got 


a city job, so he thinks he can do most of his 
work sitting in that chair. Jack, I bet you'll 
soon be looking for another job!”’ 

It is difficult for the casual observer to 
feel any sympathy for such men. They seem 
to prefer loafing and dissipation to honest 
work, a wrecked life to a sound one. Buta 
certain proportion are the victims of child 
labor. They have gone to work as children, 
and twenty-five or thirty has found them 
without strength, displaced by employees 
with strength not yet sapped, immigrants 
perhaps. Once fallen into intermittent work, 
they have not the energy to do better. 

Another proportion are likewise the victims 
of sapped strength. Textile operatives who 
for years have worked under the debilitating 
conditions of mill work are frequently un- 
fitted to do heavy work. They are in the day- 
labor class without the strength necessary for 
day labor. A fall into the class that does 
not care to work is gradual and easy. Some 
who are in this class have been displaced by 
age, and others by new inventions. 
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The irregularity of the employment itself 
often tells the story. In the plastic periods 
of their lives these men worked in-mills that 
were busy for a week, then closed a few days, 
then busy again. The habit of irregular 
work is fastened upon them; they require 
frequent periods of loafing, which are most 
likely spent about saloons. A Philadelphia 
settlement recently tried to place men who 
had worked in such mills in positions where 
work was steady. The men did well for a few 
days, then proved unsatisfactory: they had 
lost the habit of continuous work. 

Many industries require men merely for a 
winter or a summer season, or an even 
shorter period. ‘I can keep this kind of men 
busy all the year round,” the manager of a 
Chicago employment agency said. “In the 
winter I can send them to work in the lumber 
camps and the ice fields; in the summer, to 
work on farms, on surface railroads, and the 
like.” But such work offers very convenient 
periods for rest and dissipation, and the 
transition from working most of the time and 
loafing occasionally to working occasionally 


and loafing most of the time is an easy one, ° 


especially since work of this sort forbids a 
married life and its incentives. 

The personal element enters into all these 
industrial causes of degradation; as a rule 
those who have fallen have been weak 
morally or physically. A large number of 
men are in this class because they have 
never felt a higher desire. 

Men who seek work earnestly and cannot 
find it are very different from these classes. 
Among trades unions (not considering idleness 
from strikes) employment has been very 
regular. The secretaries of local unions in-the 
four cities reported either: ‘All men busy,” 
or, “Only a few out of jobs.”” There are no 
comprehensive figures concerning unemploy- 
ment in all trades unions, but the study of 
one union that does keep records will throw 
light upon conditions in others. Cigarmakers 
manufacture a luxury. If the men who 
make luxuries are busy other workers are 
also busy, since the luxury maker in time of 
depression is the first to lose employment. 

Figures show that about 2 per cent. of the 
cigar workers were out of employment during 
the last four years. Actually the proportion 
is much smaller. In Boston, to give a 
specific example, where there are forty un- 
employed men on an average out of 2,000 
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members, the forty who are out of work this 
week are not the forty who are out of work 
next week. At least a part of the first 
forty have found jobs. This 2 per cent. repre- 
sents not so much unemployment as read- 
justment. A decade ago, during 1894, 1895 
and 1896, the out-of-work benefit paid by 
the Cigarmakers’ Union amounted to $516,662 
for an average membership of 27,600—about 
$6.23 annually per member. During 1902, 
1903 and 1904 the benefit amounted to 
$66,501 for an average membership of 39,000 
—about fifty-five cents annually per member. 

The most extensive unemployment in trades 
unions is among the trades in which no work 
is to be had during a varying period, or in 
which the weather interferes with work.. 
Out-of-door workers lose much time. Sta- 
tistics would probably show that men in these 
trades are unemployed from 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. of the time. This might be 
easily translated into ‘‘20 per cent. or 25 per 
cent. of the men out of employment.”’ In 
these trades, however, the men expect to lose 
time, and the man who works nine or ten 
months in the year considers that he has been 
steadily employed. In many trades wages 
have been arranged, at least in part, to com- 
pensate for lost time. For example, $25 to 
$30 a week is an ordinary rate among the 
building trades; and on rush jobs, where wages 
are increased one-half for overtime and dou- 
bled for work on holidays, the weekly earn- 
ings may amount to $35 or $40 a week. A 
hoisting engineer had a small pump attached 
to his engine, and thereby became entitled to 
a second salary as a pumping engineer. He 
had to put in extra time regularly, and for 
this he drew extra pay as a hoisting engineer 
and as a pumping engineer. For a year his 
earnings were about $75 a week. But such 
jops come but once in a lifetime. 

Among unorganized workers men are fre- 
quently unemployed through a desire to 
choose their jobs. I sat a large part of one 
day listening to the talk between clerks and 
applicants. Job after job was refused because 
the applicants were not pleased with the work 
or the wages. A typical case was that of a 
young fellow who was offered a good opening 
in an office at $12 a week; he refused because 
he wanted to start at $15. On the previous 
day this agency had found a job for a man 
whose family was being supported by a charity 
society. The man went to his new work in 
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the morning; in the afternoon he was back at 
the agency. ‘“‘They only wanted to pay me 
$1.75,’ he complained. “I won’t work for 
less than-$2 for anybody.’ Such men (and 
the number of them is not small) cannot be 
classed as unemployed through the lack of 
work. 

Much unemployment is due to the difficulty 
of bringing together the manless job and the 
jobless man. Perhaps the man may not know 
where the job is; perhaps he may know that 
there is plenty of work in small towns and in 
the country, but he may be unwilling to go 
into the new locality. Enough farm workers 
cannot be had. There has been a migration 
of young men from farm to city, and no coun- 
ter migration. The demand for farm hands, 
so acute at harvest time that a man can com- 
‘mand his own price, exists even during the 
winter. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
men not organized in unions who sincerely 
want work and cannot find it. Perhaps the 
most that can be done here is to consider some 
of the things that are taken as indications of 
the wide extent of unemployment—the num- 
bers crowding about big industrial enterprises 
like the Chicago stockyards, the numbers that 
can be quickly gathered to take the place of 
strikers, the numbers that receive aid from 
dispensaries, and the newspaper stories of 
individual cases of privation. 

Hundreds of men daily wait patiently 
about the stockyards for work; but these 
crowds are no indication that there is a general 
labor surplus. They are evidence, rather, 
of a vicious employment system; these groups 
are kept hanging about as a menace to the 
men who are at work. If the latter do not 
like their hours and wages, at the gates are 
thousands begging for those hours and wages. 

The fact that an army of men can quickly 
be gathered to break a street-railway strike 
in New York or a teamsters’ strike in Chicago 
is likewise not trustworthy evidence. A part 
of these quickly recruited thousands are 
genuine workers who for a long time have 
been unable to find employment, but only a 
part. A very large proportion are men willing 
to work for awhile if they can loaf awhile— 
men such as told me during the New York 
street-car strike: ‘‘A week or two of this and 
then a h—1 of a time!’’—men whose character, 
under other circumstances, would make them 
undesirable employees. Another part are 
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professional strike breakers, who move from 
one strike to another. Still another part are 
men who have given up a poor-paying job to 
work at the high wages that prevail during a 
strike—$3.50, $5 and $7.50 a day in the case 
of the teamsters’ strike in Chicago. 

It is commonly supposed that the persons 
who use the public dispensaries cannot afford 
to pay a doctor. If the dispensary statistics 
are large then (it is thought) the number out 
of work is very great. This is not a fair infer- 
ence. A large number of the patrons of dis- 
pensaries are poor, but a large number are not. 
At Johns Hopkins Hospital a story is told of 
a woman who, after being treated, lingered in 
the dispensary. “Is there anything further, 
madam?” a young doctor asked. “Oh, no, 
I’m just waiting till they’ve treated my maid.” 

A Boston woman who weekly visits fifty 
families of wage earners to collect their 
deposits for a savings institution, recently 
questioned the families about their use of 
dispensaries. All of them went to the dis- 
pensaries to be treated; only in exceptional 
cases, child birth, for example, was a private 
physician called in. The Chicago Board of 


_Health gives free anti-toxin in diphtheria 


cases when the request is accompanied by a 
physician’s statement that the family is unable 
to pay. Two years ago the Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities became convinced that free 
anti-toxin was going to many families able to 
pay, and arranged with the Board of Health 
that the applications, though promptly 
granted, should be investigated. Since then 
the Bureau has investigated every case, and 
its records show that in two-thirds of the 
cases the families were able to pay. These 
people regard free medical service as most 
city people regard police protection, fire pro- 
tection, and free libraries. The two ‘illus- 
trations show that dispensary statistics as 
evidence are of very little worth. 

The stories of suffering that appear in city 
newspapers are also untrustworthy evidence. 
In some cases the reporters are deceived; in 
some cases they purposely exaggerate. For 
two years the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity has investigated every case of 
destitution reported in the Philadelphia news- 
papers. Very few have proved genuine. An 
experiment made during the past winter by 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City also goes to show that the popular 
conception of the extent of distress gives way 
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under even a very superficial test. At the 
beginning of the blizzard in New York City 
last January (when 100,o00 men were said to 
be out of work) the Charity Organization 
Society arranged with the Police Department, 
the Tenement House Department and other 
departments, that these officers were to give 
immediate relief to the extent of $2 to suffer- 
ing families. This arrangement was in force 
for ten days, and the total amount expended 
was $250. Half of this was spent by one 
police captain who, through a misunderstand- 
ing, felt himself bound to give to all who would 
take. 

It is thus seen at dozens of points sub- 
tractions must be made from the popular con- 
ception of the number of unemployed. Simi- 
larly the Census Department’s 6,500,000 is a 
vast overstatement, as the Department itself 
explains. These figures include the wealthy 
leisure class, that other leisure class to which 
considerable attention has here been given, 
those too old to work, those taking an earned 
rest, those whose employment (masons, farm- 
ers, etc.) cannot occupy them all the time, 
and workers between ten and twenty years 
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old. School alone will account for a large 
part of the unemployment of this last 
class. 

To say that there is no unemployment 
would be an absurd statement, but neverthe- 
less a statement as near the truth as some of 
the estimates of the number of unemployed 
that have been current. There is a large 
body of unemployed, and their problem is 
most serious. But if from the total number 
of the unemployed we subtract those who are 
out of work from choice or because unfit for 
employment, we would find that the re- 
mainder, the able-bodied eager searchers for 
work, would be but a small fraction of the 
popular estimate, and a small fraction of the 
estimate of the Census Department. And if 
every manless job could be filled the number 
of unemployed might possibly be reduced to 
nothing; at least this is as safe a guess as 
some others that are boldly made. The 
problem of the unemployed has usually been 
stated—to find work for the man. Many 
whose duties bring them into constant touch 
with the unemployed state it—-to find men 
who will work. 
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THE WEST INDIES TO BECOME 


AGAIN A CENTRE OF 


THE WORLD’S 


INTEREST AND ACTIVITY—AN OUTLINE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE 
STRATEGIC AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


E, the people of the United States, 
are preparing to satisfy a great 
national need. For hundreds of 


years it has been the need of the world as 
well, yet it is not satisfied. The scene of 
action lies more than 1,000 miles from our 
shores, but it is our own need more than that 
of any other people. Contrary to what was 
once almost our political religion, contrary 
to the traditions of self-sufficiency within our 
natural boundaries, we find ourselves vitally 
interested far away from home. The interest 
is one near to every American, whether at 
desk, work bench, or plow. It arouses his 
pride in the flag and it affects his pocket- 


book. He is as intimately interested as he 
would be in a bee-line railroad projected 
through his native town. What the rail- 
road would be to a little village the digging 
of the Panama Canal will be to the world. 
It is this canal that is the world’s need, and 
our need most of all. 

Any appreciation of the changes to be 
wrought by the Canal must wait. until the 
changes themselves take place. No one can 
be a good prophet when the making of a 
brand-new commercial map of the earth is 
in question. But, as a preliminary to some 
slight conception of what the Canal will mean, 
one might observe on a globe the lines which 


















indicate the great trade routes of commerce. 
They are like strips of black carpeting spread 
fantastically in all directions over the blue 
expanse of ocean, but converging here and 
there at some busy port. Now imagine a 
general ripping up of the strips, and imagine 
that they are relaid so that a hitherto lonely 
spot becomes very black, as a radiating 
centre. Such a spot is the little crooked 
neck of land binding together the two Amer- 
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point of this equidistance to the Asiatic 
coast. New York will be as near as Liverpool 
to a market of 500,000,coo souls; and with 
our chain across the Pacific—a chain includ- 
ing Hawaii and the Philippines—the Pacific 
should become an American ocean. New 
articles of commerce not now thought of will 
have to be manufactured and shipped to 
millions of new customers. As to the effect 
on our internal affairs, such as the growth 
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THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE WEST 





INDIES TO THE DEFENSE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The fortified places and the countries to which they belong are indicated on the map by the miniature forts 


ican continents. But a slip of the sea is to 
be let in and the continents are to be cut 
asunder. Then ships from East and West, 
from North and South, will follow the newly 
laid lines so as to reach their destinations by 
the short cut. It will save a wonderful 
amount of ‘‘carpeting.”’ 

At present New York and Liverpool are 
equidistant by water from San Francisco, 
and the Pacific is yet virtually an English 
highway. But the Canal will throw the 


of factories, the need of more raw material 
than is now produced, the greater demand 
for labor—in a word, the reaction of endless 
opportunity on almost every American fam- 
ily—the thing can at best be only vaguely 
suggested. 

To state the case differently, we have 
grown until we touch elbows with the other 
great Powers. But the Powers have grown, 
too. We are not the only people just awake- 
ning. The world is passing through a cycle 
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of economic outspreading, comparable to the 
political spreading out after the French Revo- 
lution. In another but no less significant 
way the restlessness of the races again per- 
vades Europe. Even Asia can boast a nota- 
ble instance of it. One result is the seizure 
of territory from the weaker nations. The 
land grabbed by European Powers during 
the last quarter century equals one-half of 
Europe. What will happen, then, when the 
European policy of expansion comes to a 
conflict with the Monroe Doctrine? 

We have had safety so far not because of 
our strength. The contention has not yet 
been worth while for the other Powers. It 
has not yet involved their future growth. 
But when we dig the Canal we bring these 
Powers to our elbows. We make for them 
a vital concern in all that region, and create 
for them that weighty thing called economic 
necessity. In war with one another, or with 
us, they might fall back upon the Canal. 
They are aware of the Monroe Doctrine. 
But they are nevertheless fortifying their 
possessions in the West Indies. 

Now with us the question is not alone one of 
economic necessity. We must have so thor- 
ough a “preparedness” that the Powers of 
Europe would continue to think a fight over 
the Monroe Doctrine an undesirable thing. 

To say further that our national honor 
may depend on some little Negro island may 
sound very much like an epigrammatic con- 
ceit. Yet it might turn out to be a yery grim 
truth. One does not have to be a naval 
strategist to understand this. At present, if 
Europe wished to attack our Pacific seaboard, 
she must go around South America or through 
the Suez Canal. So must Japan should she 
be similarly disposed as to our Atlantic coast. 
But going around means many weeks and 
many thousands of miles, and consequently 
it means so much coal that a fleet would 
hardly have enough left for hostilities. But 
the Canal would expose both our coasts 
equally. We could of course mass our ships 
on either seaboard, but provided always that 
we hold open the Canal. Once an enemy 


choked that narrow waterway, our coasts 
would again be separated. But there would 
be this difference in the situation; namely, 
that both our coasts would be within perilous 
striking distance for the enemy. Our mag- 
nificent splitting of continents would then 
prove our national curse. 


Economically, we 
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must have the Canal, because of its commer- 
cial advantages. Politically, we must be pre- 
pared to defend it. 

But how is this to be done? Neither Colon 
nor Panama, it is said, can be fortified to 
repel attack. The approaches are the places 
of real defence. Every position in the 
Caribbean, therefore, takes on a high value, 
and altogether they make a chessboard on 
which the Powers may play the game of 
national destinies. Now, if Jamaica were the 
only island near the Isthmus, strategists 
might confidently assert that it was the par- 
ticular place on which our future turned. 
Almost midway between the Canal and the 
point of Florida, Jamaica as a base could 
hold open the route to Europe and intercept 
vessels coming from either our Gulf or our 
Atlantic ports. If Jamaica alone were there 
England would hold the key to the Canal. 

But Jamaica is only one of a group. There 
is Cuba, which for strategic purposes may be 
termed a continent, for it is self sustaining 
in resources and has harbors and a large 
population. There is the island of Santo Do- 
mingo and Haiti. There are also Porto Rico 
and St. Thomas. These four islands present 
a broken line 1,200 miles long between 
Jamaica and the ocean. They form a giant 
buckler to the heart, which is the Canal. 
But there are breaks in the shield—the 
passages between the islands. 

For the sake of simplicity imagine a big 
fan spread out, with Colon as a focus and the 
reef-like islands as the outer edge. This edge 
would begin at the peninsula of Yucatan, 
and curving round, end at Trinidad, off the 
South American coast. The triangle thus 
formed covers the Caribbean Sea. The fan 
may be said to have four or five ribs, all 
diverging from Colon. The first rib passes 
through the Yucatan Channel, between the 
mainland and Cuba. If we hold this gap 
we keep open the communications between 
the Canal and our Gulf ports. Our positions 
here are Bahia Honda and Key West, with the 
doubtful Isle of Pines. Either New Orleans 
or Pensacola, if equipped, would serve as a 
naval base. Key West is doubly important 
because it also lies between Cuba and the 
point of Florida, and is therefore the sentincl 
at the gate between the Gulf and the Atlantic. 
But as a fortress it must be supported, since 
if once lost to us it could serve as a cork for 
stopping up both the Gulf and the Yucatan 
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Channel. Our undefended Gulf ports, such 
as Mobile, could then be taken by an enemy 
and used as a base of supplies. 

The second rib of the fan passes farther 
to the east, between Cuba and Dominica, 
as the island, Haiti and Santo Domingo, is 
sometimes called. The gap here is the Wind- 
ward Passage, the most important of all so 
far as concerns our Atlantic seaboard. Just 
inside the gateway, like a bulldog couchant, 
is Jamaica. But between the two we have 
our own new foothold, Guantanamo. 

The third rib is the Mona Passage, a gap 
fifty miles wide, between Porto Rico and the 
Santo Domingo side of Dominica. Here lies 
access to Europe. Porto Rico we have, but 
Santo Domingo we have not. Yet to Santo 
Domingo we or an enemy may one day look 
for the excellent harbor of Samana Bay. 
Other positions being neutralized, this posi- 
tion might easily decide the fate of the Canal. 
In other words, a turbulent republic of Ne- 
groes, like some uncanny witch, may at this 
moment be holding the card upon which our 
expanding future may depend. 

Spreading yet farther to the east, the fourth 
rib of the geographical fan pierces a narrow 
gap between Porto Rico and the little island 
of St. Thomas. This is the Virgin, or Ane- 
gada, Passage. On the Porto Rican side we 
have Culebra, and, as already mentioned in 
this magazine, Culebra ‘“‘commands the Ane- 
gada Passage more effectually than Gibraltar 
does the entrance to the Mediterranean. It 
has already been strongly fortified, and is 
expected by foreign experts to become one 
of the greatest fortresses in the West Indies 
within a few years.” 

St. Thomas would therefore be desirable 
only that we might keep any other Power 
from occupying a stronghold so near our own. 
We tried to buy the wee island, but we 
failed. There has been some curiosity to 
know how it happened that we could not 
buy a colony which is unimportant to the 
present owner and a heavy expense besides. 
Denmark is not one of the Great Powers. 
She, therefore, has no strategic use for the 
island. It may be regarded as a negligible 
quantity in the Danish policy. The few 
white men there are not, it is said, opposed 
to annexation to the United States. Then 
why could we not buy it? What really 
defeated the negotiations for the transfer? 

There are those wh» suggest that the Danish 
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objection to the transfer was ‘‘inspired,” 
and, according to these, the source of the 
inspiration was German. 

Other Powers are strengthening themselves 


in the Caribbean. Why should not Ger- 
many also prepare? But she has nothing to 
fortify. Yet her interests, having been 


checked in Asia and Africa, now point to 
South America. Witness her colonization in 
Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentina. These 
make it desirable that she should control the 
trade routes. Naturally, then, her need 
focuses on a position in the Caribbean. If 
it is not to be St. Thomas, perhaps it may be 
one of the Dutch West Indies, which are also 
of no use to their present owner. They do 
not pay for the trouble of governing them, 
and they are certainly of no strategic use to a 
small country like Holland. Yet we have 
the enigma of Holland busily fortifying 
Curacao. Lying off the Venezuelan coast, 
Curacao is well situated with reference to the 
Canal, and, it is said, can be made impreg- 
nable. Now suppose Germany at war: she 
would not let the Monroe Doctrine stop her 
from acquiring this island which is being so 
mysteriously prepared. Or suppose that the 
Dutch queen should die without an heir, and 
that Germany should prevent a Dutch repub- 
lic and herself absorb the Dutch kingdom. 
She would absorb Curacao as well. 

Coming back to our fan, we will draw a last 
rib so as to pass by either the little French 
island of Martinique or the British isle of 
St. Lucia. Both have their value, but only 
as secondary bases. With Martinique the 
primary base is France, so that without a 
dominating balance of naval power France 
would be quickly eliminated. Moreover, the 
distance from her island to the Canal is so 
great that her warships out of Martinique 
would practically exhaust their coal before 
they came within striking range. Great 
Britain is much more comfortably situated. 
St. Lucia serves as a link with the home 
country, and to support St. Lucia there is 
Jamaica, and behind Jamaica there are the 
Bermudas, and as a final wall on this side of 
the Atlantic there is Halifax. Together, 
they weld a superb and formidable chain 
down the length of our Atlantic seaboard. 

This strategic outline is given here only 
that it may help to suggest the importance 
which all the region of the Caribbean has al- 
most suddenly taken on for the American 
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people. Hence our need of a more intimate 
knowledge of the subject. We, the American 
people, while satisfying our great national 
need of a canal, will have weighty questions to 
decide. But, first of all, we must be informed. 
What more, for instance, do we require in the 
West Indies? There are those who will 
gasp at the thought of more islands. But 
strategists say that our holdings have not yet 
passed the stage of reasonable necessity. 

But aside from military necessity, there 
is another reason why this region is interesting 
tous. It is a region of exquisite beauty, and 
the romantic beauty and desolate islands of 
the Caribbean must now come to economic 
life again. The marble peristyles of the 
Black Republics, lost in tangled ferns since the 
Negroes drove out the European planters, may 
indeed never be seen again; but the bustle 
of a past time will again come, even if white 
duck replace the trader’s velvet breeches, and 
blue jackets rule the waters instead of cors- 
leted buccaneers. In those good old bloody 
days on the Spanish Main Englishmen 
snatched from Castile her title as mistress of 
the sea. But we with our Revolution 
checked England’s course, and Spain retained 
in part her sway over the Caribbean. Then, 
during the last decade, we ourselves finished 
the work begun by England, and once for 
all we loosed the Spaniard’s clutches on the 
New World. It was hardly more than 
sweeping out decay, yet thereby the instinct 
of the Anglo-Saxon race instinctively proved 
true after the lapse of a century. As the 
hidalgo’s logical successor, we are in for it; 
we are to restore to that picturesque sea its 
old-time busy life, not by filling treasure 
ships with plunder, but quite simply by 
cutting two continents asunder to help all 
ships more quickly on their way. 

Thus drawn into these regions, of which 
our people know little, we are surprised, when 
we think of it, to learn how greatly we, with 
all other peoples of the Temperate Zone, 
depend even now on the Tropics. We depend 
on them in part for coffee, tea and cocoa, for 
sugar, rice and fruit, for drugs, for tobacco, 
for dyes, for rubber and silks, and for many 
fine woods. Such articles represent about 
two-fifths of the total imports of the United 
States. The percentage, moreover, is in- 
creasing. For 1904 our tropical imports 


touched their highest figure—$465,671,943, 
an increase over 1903 Of $30,000,000, and 
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almost four times that of 1870. But, while 
the tropical imports of 1870 amounted to 30 
per cent. of the total imports, those of last 
year were 43 per cent. Of the increase in 
general imports, two-thirds must be credited 
to the Tropics. Here is a matter that con- 
cerns every American family. The per capita 
consumption of tropical stuff in the United 
States during 1870 was $3.63. During 1904 
it was $5.69. Yet there has been a great 
fall in the prices of these things. At the 
prices of 1870 the tropical imports of last year 
would amount to about $1,000,000,000. Our 
own islands, as is just, profit by our demand. 
They furnished us with $49,000,000 worth 
of stuff during 1904, of which Hawaii must 
be credited with $25,000,000, Porto Rico 
with $12,000,000 and the Philippines with 
$12,000,000. Before the war with Spain 
these three gave us a total of only $19,000,000. 

Industrial necessity, military necessity— 
these two make for the right of a civilized 
people over a non-progressive one. At once 
another serious question is presented. If 
we are to have a safe influence in the Carib- 
bean, then what form is that influence to take? 
What shall be the method of our control? 
It is maintained, history being the evidence, 
that white men cannot inhabit the hot belt 
without sinking to a listless degeneracy. 
Is colonization then out of the question? But 
the natives, or the Negroes, are no better. 
Hence the vast resources are not developed, 
and anarchy, either intermittent or perma- 
nent, is the normal condition. But it is 
an intolerable condition. An inevitable though 
seemingly brutal code of ethics would make 
necessity synonymous with justice. A similar 
argument is that the Tropics must in some 
sense be governed or managed by the Temper- 
ate Zone, and this arrangement is _ loftily 
called “a trust for civilization.’’ The Tropics 
should not again be exploited as mere estates, 
and the present century abhors the old 
cruelty to the weaker races, whereby whole 
native populations were literally ‘‘used up” 
and Negroes had to be imported to take their 
places. Yet progress will allow no dog to 
lie long undisturbed in his manger. What 
is the just and proper solution? 

Our commercial sphere in the Tropics is 
indicated plainly enough. It corresponds to 
the strategic sphere. Far-seeing men, even 
of other countries, have said that the United 
States must control the West Indies. Here. 




















at least, expansion may be regarded almost as 
extension in contiguous territory. And here, 
also, the American population, called ‘‘the 
most stupendous reservoir of seething energy 
to be found on any continent,” can have 
vent. Tine West Indies, as with the Tropics 
generally, will hardly become a manufacturing 
section, but the people there may be trained 
to become consumers of manufactured goods. 
At present we buy from them enormously 
more than they buy from us. In fact, only 
one-fifth of their total imports comes from 
the United States. It is evident that we 
have yet to undo one result of our Civil War, 
and to build again a merchant marine. In 
the Canal lies our hope of this. 

With the Canal, bringing the Caribbean so 
intimately home to us, our need of informa- 
tion grows more and more. The lack of 
information caused the Senate to postpone 
action on the Santo Domingo treaty. But, 
whether it be the Black Republics, or Vene- 
zuela, or Porto Rico, or Cuba, or Panama, 
or the islands of European Powers, every one 
presents a very knotty problem. Our inter- 
ests are becoming rapidly more acute. During 
one week while this article was in prepara- 
tion there came reports of revolutions in 
Venezuela, in Santo Domingo, and in Haiti, 
which made our gunboats scurry about. 
Taken as a whole, the Caribbean holds a 
“story’’ which is the very liveliest sort of 
important news. 

The treaty with Santo Domingo, for in- 
stance, is to come before the Senate again 
this winter. The subject fairly teems with 
significance. It is nothing less than a 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. It swells 
to an ‘incipient protectorate.’’ It seems to 
be a definite crystallizing of our policy as 
regards the irresponsible debtors to the 
south of us. We certainly must harmonize 
just foreign claims if we cry hands off! Such 
is the object of the Administration at Washing- 
ton. But there is always the possibility, if 
this policy fail, that some European Power 
may secure lodgment in the Caribbean. 

Santo Domingo, by the way, has already 
shown herself capable of four different revolu- 
tions at the same time. She has had five 
presidents within five and a half years. 
Haiti is as bad. She happens to be quiescent 
for the moment—the moment of writing this 
—but to-morrow our warships may be called 
there to find a sputtering caldron. Her 
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Government has an analogy in a naked savage 
chieftain wearing a silk tile. Though ostenta- 
tious, it is somehow incomplete. Only one 
recent ruler has died peaceably in office. 
White men, we read, cannot own property 
there. The black inhabitants are charged 
with voodoo worship. It is believed that the 
reader would like to know more about an 
island that has now come within our diplo- 
matic activity. 

Venezuela comes to mind immediately 
after Dominica. During eighty years of 
““independence”’ she has had fifty revolutions, 
ten of them successful, and as many changes 
in the constitution. The people could hardly 
be poorer. There is always the possibility 
of more foreign trouble and of another 
blockade. Porto Rico, on the other hand, 
affords the opportunity to observe how we 
are making out in our task as a governor of 
colonies. How have we succeeded? 

As for Cuba, she has self government, but 
what is she doing for herself? She has had a 
start such as no other republic of the Carib- 
bean has ever had. Incidentally, we wish to 
know how we are profiting by what we have 
done for her. Imports from the United 
States in 1904 were $32,644,345, against 
$23,504,417 for 1903, or an increase in one 
year of 39 per cent. Both for exports and 
imports Cuba’s closest relation is with the 
United States, giving us a tremendous 
lead over any other country. It would seem 
that Cuba may be rising again to the place 
she held during the golden age of the West 
Indies, when she was the most opulent of all 
these islands. But in case of need, to what 
extent may the army and navy of the United 
States count on the friendliness of her popula- 
tion, on her harbors, on her resources? The 
strategic phase of the situation in the Carib- 
bean is linked with the economic, and both 
are regarded as one with our national duty. 

Yet the central subject is, of course, the 
Canal, which will change geography, change 
the great trade routes, and put some nations 
back and some forward. The Canal is not 
only the biggest material job our nation has 
ever undertaken, but it will be one of the 
grandest among the monuments to enterprise, 
of whatever nation; and a study made on the 
ground of how we are going about the task of 
finishing it will, I hope, be interesting. 

This is the series of articles that I have set 
out to write for THz Wor.Lp’s Work. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PERSONAL, GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTOR- 
ICAL FACTS THAT MAKE FOR A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING OF IT 


HE meeting in the United States of 
the envoys of Japan and Russia to 
discuss terms of peace has several 
interesting meanings. In the first place, it 
indicated the great skill with which President 
Roosevelt conducted the negotiations whereby 
the invitation and the good offices of our 
Government were accepted. Then it re- 
moved the conference as far as possible from 
the influences of the courts of Europe. In 
the third place, it has given the American 
press and people an opportunity to know 
more intimately than has been our habit the 
facts about a great problem on the other 
side of the world. Our attention has for a 
month been turned to world politics—to 
problems not our own. There will be, in 
consequence, a far better understanding of 
the Asiatic situation by the American people 
than we should have had if this conference 
had been held anywhere else. There is a 
good deal of satisfaction in knowing con- 
temporaneous history accurately. 

The three great groups of facts that are 
most important for an understanding of the 
conference and its results are the military 
and financial facts, the geographical facts, 
and the personalities of the envoys and their 
suites. 

The men to whom each country intrusted 
this great task are unusually interesting per- 
sonalities. Japan’s chief envoy, Baron Jutaro 
Komura, is Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
is at home in our country, for he was among 
the first of the Japanese youth who were 
sent abroad to be educated, and he was grad- 
uated at Harvard University. When at Cam- 
bridge he was noted for his studious habits 
and for his taciturnity. Even then he lived 
by the maxim to which he has shaped his 


life—‘the simple living and the high think- 


ing of the New England sort.” After his 
graduation in 1877 he studied in Europe, 
and then returned to his native land to do 
the drudgery for years of a translator in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. He kept up 
his legal studies and read diligently to in- 





crease his fund of knowledge. A steady, 
patient worker, he awaited his chance, which 
came when he was appointed First Secretary 
of the Legation in Pekin. He was left in 
charge during the absence of the Minister, 
when the complications arose which resulted 
in the war. with China. His conduct of 
affairs in this crisis showed him to be a skilled 
diplomat. Not a single error was made. 
From a translator he had suddenly become, 
before men realized it, one of Japan’s leading 
statesmen. From this success he was sent 
to Korea; thence as Minister to St. Peters- 
burg. Then he was accredited to Pekin, 
this time as Minister, and it was at this post, 
during the Boxer troubles, that he won his 
greatest diplomatic success. Then he was 
called to his present high office of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It was then that he nego- 
tiated the present treaty of alliance with 
Great Britain, which was a great stroke for 
Japan; and he made diplomatic preparations 
for the present war. 

Baron Komura, therefore, knows Russia, 
China and the United States, by residence 
in each of these countries, and he has had 
the helm of state since the war began. 

His associate has been Mr. Kogoro Takahira, 
the Japanese Minister to the United States. 
He has had long and varied diplomatic train- 
ing. After three years’ service in the Foreign 
Office in Tokio, he enjoyed, for a similar 
period, diplomatic éxperience in China, Hol- 
land, Italy and Korea. For four years, fol- 
lowing 1879, he was an attaché of the Legation 
at Washington, during which time he acquired 
a perfect command of the English language. 
Next he became Chargé d’Affaires in Korea, 
after that Consul-General in Shanghai, Consul- 
General in New York, and then Minister to 
Holland, Minister to Belgium, and Minister 
to Austria. He was then recalled to Tokio, 
as Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
finally placed at the head of the Legation at 
Washington. Mr. Takahira also, therefore, 
knows world politics and all the intricacies 
of the great Far-Eastern problem, 























Accompanying the Japanese envoys came 
several most interesting men. One of them, 
Mr. H. W. Denison, is an American, who 
acts as legal adviser to the Japanese Foreign 
Office. Mr. Denison was born in Guildhall, 
Vt., fifty-eight years ago. A clerk in the 
War Office in Washington and then in the 
Treasury Department, he began the study of 
law and was finally graduated from the 
Columbian Law School. An appointment as 
Vice-Consul in Kanagawa took him to Japan, 
and there he remained. Ten years later he 
resigned from our consular service and 
became a lawyer in Japan. A year later he 
was offered the position of legal adviser to 
the Foreign Office, and for twenty-five years 
he has acted in that capacity. 

Another interesting member of the Japanese 
party was Mr. Sato, whose last diplomatic 
experience was that of Minister to Mexico 
and Peru. Mr. Sato has been the astute 
spokesman of the party to the public—and a 
delicate task was never better done from the 
beginning of the world. He has frankly and 
promptly answered every question that every 
newspaper correspondent has asked him with- 
out telling any fact of importance. In what 
may be called the loquacious sphere of diplo- 
macy he is a past grand master. 


Russia sent her ablest statesman, Count 
Sergius de Witte. He knows Japan and the 
Japanese as Baron Komura knows Russia 
and the Russians; and he knows his own 
country more thoroughly, perhaps, than any 
other statesman in it. He had the courage 
to oppose Russia’s ‘‘march to universal dom- 
ination’? when Port Arthur was acquired in 
1898. Two years later he presented a mem- 
orandum to the Czar insisting that Russia’s 
course was certain to cause war with Japan. 
In 1903 he advised the withdrawal from 
Manchuria of the Russian forces, using this 
language in addressing the Czar: 

“Instead of making an enemy of Japan, 
we should win her friendship. I strongly ad- 
vise a friendly solution. We need to populate 
our Eastern provinces, and have vital inter- 
ests to defend in the eventual war with the 
yellow race in order that the peasants of 
Russia may understand what they are fight- 
ing for.’ 

He has made one of the most extraordinary 
careers of our time. He rose from a rail- 
way clerk to the post of Minister of Finance 
and then of Imperial Chancellor of Russia, 
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and he accomplished this without advantages 
of birth or of rank or friends. His parents 
were Germans, having migrated to Tiflis, 
Transcaucasus, where he was born fifty-eight 
years ago. At the university in Odessa he 
distinguished himself by his excellence in 
mathematics and physics. This training, to- 
gether with his executive experience as an 
employee of the Southern Russian Railroad, 
prepared him for the headship of an important 
department with the Minister of Finance, 
which he assumed when thirty-nine years of 
age. His policy as an administrative officer 
he has himself expressed thus: ‘‘The con- 
centration of all wealth in the country in a 
single hand, and that the hand of the State.” 
This policy he has carried out in the unifica- 
tion and simplification of Russia’s finances; 
in the abolishing of all private liquor shops 
in Russia, and in establishing a governmental 
monopoly of vodka; in building, under the 
control of the Government, the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad; and in doubling the revenue of the 
empire. The Russian people—other than the 
Grand Dukes, who hate him—estimate him 
as a great man. 

Indirectly de Witte was responsible for 
The Hague Tribunal. It was he who intro- 
duced Nicholas de Bloch, ‘‘the peace dream- 
er,” to the Emperor, and it was Bloch who 
awoke the Czar to the idea of peace. Two 
years before the outbreak of the Japanese- 
Russian War, de Witte declared that Russia 
required two years of perfect peace to effect 
her commercial and international expansion. 

The Czar could not have designated as 
junior envoy a man more acceptable to 
Japan than Baron Rosen, the Ambassador 
to the United States. He was Minister to 
Japan during that trying period preceding 
hostilities, yet so diplomatically did he repre- 
sent his Government that the Japanese felt 
no resentment against him. 

He remained four days in Tokio after 
war was declared, and upon his departure he 
was the recipient of magnificent gifts from 
the Emperor, and honors were heaped upon 
him by the Government and the people. 
Descended from distinguished ancestry, Baron 
Rosen, a man now in the sixties, is a State 
Councilor of Russia, Chamberlain of the 
Imperial Court, and Knight of the Orders of 
St. Vladimir and St. Ann and St. Stanislaus. 
He speaks English, French, German and 


Italian, and converses readily in Japanese. 
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As advisers to the Russian envoys there 
are four eminent specialists. Foremost of 
these is Professor F. de Maartens, who is 
regarded as the leading Russian jurist and 
one of the greatest living authorities on 
international law. He is a Privy Councilor 
of Russia, a life member of the Council for 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and emeritus 
professor of international law at the University 
of St. Petersburg. M. Pokotilov, formerly 
managing director of the Chinese Bank at 
Pekin, and’ the present Russian Minister to 
China, is not only a diplomatist of the first 
order and an authority upon Oriental sub- 
jects, but a recognized master of finance. 
M. Shipov, director of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is the third adviser. 

I:nportant geographical and historical facts 
that bear upon the problem are such as these: 

(1) The north bank of the Amur River 
and the whole of the Usuri Province (called 
the Maritime Province on English maps), 
extending from the mouth of the Amur down 
to the Korean frontier, and including Vlad- 
ivostok (‘‘Mistress of the East’’) was ceded 
to Russia by China forty-five years ago, on 
the misrepresentations of a Russian officer, 
who agreed, in consideration of this territory, 
to secure the evacuation of Pekin by the 
English and French, who were then quartered 
there. After the cession the frightened Chi- 
nese learned that the English and French 
forces had no intention of permanently 
occupying the capital of their Empire. 

(2) Saghalin Island (recently captured by 
the Japanese), which dominates Vladivostok, 
was “acquired” by Russia from Japan in 
1875, when Japan was not prepared to fight. 
Certain of the Kurile Islands, in reality the 
property of Japan, were “given in exchange.”’ 

(3) The harbor of Port Arthur and that 
of Dalny in Liao-tung Peninsula (now occu- 
pied by the Japanese, who recaptured them) 
were “ceded” to Russia by China, together 
with important railway concessions in adja- 
cent territory; this cession was for twenty- 
five years, “which period, by mutual consent, 
may be still further prolonged.” 

(4) Russia, which had previously begun 
encroachments in Manchuria, had perman- 
ently occupied a considerable part of this 
rich Chinese possession when the Boxer 


troubles broke out. The treaty of the Powers 
and China, of February, 1901, after the Boxer 
troubles, found the Russian army in practical 
possession of the whole of Manchuria. April 
9, 1902, the “Manchurian Convention” was 
signed between Russia and China. By its 
terms Russia agreed to retire from Manchuria 
within eighteen months. But the forces of 
the Czar showed no signs of retiring as late 
as 1904, and Japan proceeded to drive them 
out. 

(5) When the war between Japan and 
China ended, 1895, China relinquished her 
suzerainty over Korea and ceded to Japan a 
part of the Liao-tung peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny. But the European 
Powers, hungry for Chinese territory (‘‘spheres 
of influence’’ is the polite phrase) protested. 
Russia, France and Germany prevented Japan 
from receiving any part of the peninsula on 
which Port Arthur is situated. A few months 
after this France forced China (diplomatically, 
of course) to cede to her the eastern part of 
Kiang-Hung, notwithstanding the fact that 
China had agreed with Great Britain not to 
cede any part of that district. Two years 
later Germany, by way of reparation for the 
murder of two German missionaries, seized a 
portion of Kiao-Chow on the Shantung 
peninsula. In the early part of 1898 Russia 
“acquired” her slice of Chinese territory, in 
the ‘“‘lease’’ of a part of Liao-tung Peninsula. 
Then Great Britain protested, but China 
threw Wei-hai-wei to the greedy Lion. “The 
Battle of the Concessions,”’ as Lord Salisbury 
called this wild scramble of the Powers for a 
foothold in China, is fresh in the Japanese 
mind. It was to stop this “onward march 
of civilization” that Japan went to war. 
She realized that not only the territorial 
integrity of China and Korea, but her own 
existence, were threatened. She has there- 
fore twice captured Port Arthur. 

Financially Japan has maintained, it may 
even be said that she has built up, her credit 
during the war. She had before had prac- ~ 
tically no experience in making foreign 
loans, but every loan that she has asked has 
been readily taken at a constantly better 
rate of interest for her. Russian credit has 
declined, especially since the last naval 
disaster. 
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HOW A GOOD EXECUTIVE SAVES 





TIME 


KENDALL BANNING 


YEAR ago an executive officer of a 
A prominent Chicago manufacturing 
house, armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from the president of the American 
Bridge Company, made a special trip to New 
York to see the president of the United States 
Steel Corporation. He waited in the presi- 
dent’s ante-room for three days, and finally 
returned West with his mission unfulfilled. 
A few weeks later he returned, this time by 
appointment, interviewed his man, and put 
through an important deal. 

“The president’s time is sometimes filled 
for weeks ahead,’’ explained his private secre- 
tary. ‘‘However important the unexpected 
visitor, the president cannot always drop his 
work or break engagements to see him. Un- 
less the visitor can transact his business with 
other officers of the company, he must make 
his appointment through me and wait until 
the president can see him.”’ 

When a business executive has an income 
expressed in six figures—and there are scores 
of men who receive salaries of $100,000 a year 
—he must devote his time and energies to 
the duties which demand his peculiar talents 
and which involve responsibilities which can 
not be relegated to subordinates. The work 
which finally reaches him must pass sometimes 
through several processes of filtration before 
it is brought to his attention, and it is 
the private secretary who does the final 
work of sifting. 

Just as it is unwise to use a $100-a-day 
machine to do $90-a-day work, it is unwise to 
squander the time of an executive. A 
$10-a-day man who devotes half his time to 
detail work that might be done by a two- 


dollar-a-day stenographer wastes four dollars’ 
worth of time daily. 

“IT do one thing at a time,” is the first 
maxim of a modern business executive, and 
no man can concentrate his energies on a sin- 
gle object when his mind is disturbed by small 
details. Fifteen minutes a day spent in 
opening the morning mail represents a loss in 
time of, $186 a year to the $5,000-a-year man, 
$372 to the $10,o00-a-year man, and $1,860 
a year to the $50,o00-a-year man. It is 
economy to hire assistants to relieve such men 
of detail. 

Few executives can map out definitely and 
keep a record of their work. This process is 
in itself unprofitable detail. As matters come 
up for action, they must be disposed of. An 
executive cannot take the time to record 
details or burden his mind with remembering 
them. And the important things must be 
done first. It is the ability to distinguish 
between important and the unimportant tasks 
that is the mark of an executive mind. 

By an opportune strike a conscientious 
young man once won a responsible position 
in a large manufacturing establishment in the 
Middle West. Whatever he did was, for the 
time, the most important thing for him to do, 
whether it was dictating an order involving 
a change of policy or filling aninkstand. But 
the inkstand often absorbed his attention as 
much as the change of policy. To-day he has 
slipped back to a position where conscientious- 
ness is demanded rather than executive ability 

All incoming and outgoing communications 
and visitors must pass the secretary. He 
maps out the executive’s work. He decides 
what business should be brought to his chief 
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and what should be directed elsewhere. He 
wards off unwelcome visitors. He records all 
appointments and brings them to the execu- 
tive’s notice. He answers the minor corre- 
spondence, and places the important cor- 
respondence on the executive’s desk. He 
issues all orders and letters sent from the 
executive’s office, and follows them up. He 
presents all periodical reports of the business. 
In brief, the private secretary is the personified 
system of the executive. 

“That table,”’ said the private secretary of 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, an officer of thirty or 
forty corporations and chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, “reflects the state of mind of my 
chief as he begins his day’s work—cleared for 
action.’”’ Its polished top bore pen, ink and 
scratch pad, nothing more. No books, no 
papers, no files, no drawers distracted the 
mind from whatever business might be 
brought before the man in the chair. To the 
executive head a desk is not a workshop. It 
is an area for action. To the executive his 
secretary is his files, his timer, his past 
records; he needs no other tool for doing his 
day’s work. 

“There is practically no business of Mr. 
McCall’s that does not pass through my 
hands,’”’ said the woman secretary of the 
president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Indeed, so much of the detail 
work does this young woman do that she is 
able to recognize most of the correspondents 
who enter the outer office, and to dispose of 
many of them intelligently without disturbing 
the executive. So effectively are some execu- 
tives relieved in this manner that the high 
salaries of some secretaries (that of the woman 
secretary of Vice-President Tarbell of the 
Equitable has been shown to be $12,000 a 
year, and the woman secretary of Mr. H. H. 
Rogers is said to receive $30,000 a year) do 
not seem disproportionate to the value of the 
time they save. 

Immediately upon arrival in the morning, 
A. W. Shaw, head of numerous Western busi- 
ness enterprises, takes his seat at his desk 
before a pile of papers previously sorted by his 
private secretary. This pile of papers may 
be classified as follows: 

The morning’s mail, which is opened by the 
mailing clerk and referred to the executive 
office, and which has passed the scrutiny of 
the secretary. 
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The statements from the various depart- 
ments, including daily, weekly, monthly, 
annual and special reports and inquiries. 

Notes on subjects which demand attention 
on that day. Some of these are typewritten 
notes attached to copies of former correspond- 
ence which must be followed up; some are 
memoranda of matters which were decided 
previously and deferred to that day for action; 
some are notes of work still in progress which 
require attention. But every paper in this 
pile needs attention the first thing in the 
morning. 

Attending to these papers is the most im- 
portant daily duty of the executive, as on it 
sometimes depends the distribution of the 
day’s work among the departments of the 
business. If he is absent, these papers are 
taken up by another. In this pile then are 
embodied his first duties, for every detail of 
his work is committed to paper. ‘Oral 
orders don’t go’’ is the motto which appears at 
the top of interdepartmental correspondence 
pads in many business houses. No matters 
of any kind are committed to his own or to 
anyone clse’s memory. They are placed on 
record. 

The executive works downward through 
this pile. Not a paper escapes action. To 
this letter an answer is dictated; that letter 
is referred to Jones for answer; this letter is 
acknowledged, but definite action is deferred 
to a specific date; this report is noted and 
filed; that statement is commented upon and 
returned in a letter to its author; this propo- 
sition received last week is now answered 
specifically; this order is passed along to that 
department. As each paper receives atten- 
tion, it is transferred to a pile on the execu- 
tive’s right, or transferred to a temporary 
portfolio to be taken up more carefully Jater 
in the day. When this work is completed, 
the secretary transfers the pile to his office. 
Letters that have been answered are placed 
in the permanent files. Letters that must 
be taken up five days later are filed ahead 
under that date in a desk folder. The 
monthly reports are filed in the safe together 
with contracts and other valuables. Notes 
of engagements are placed in a desk card, a 
file or a desk pad, under the necessary date, 
on the secretary’s desk. Correspondence and 
memoranda of points to discuss with an indi- 
vidual who is coming from a distance for a 
personal conference are filed in the secretary’s 

















desk folder under that individual’s name. In 
like manner, papers which treat of matters to 
be taken up on a trip of the executive are 
filed in a folder, so that as he leaves the office 
all matters which require his attention are 
collected in compact form. As these dates 
or individuals arrive, the secretary brings all 
papers filed under these dates or names to the 
executive. In the meantime, the executive 
has been relieved of all effort to file or to 
remember. 

When this task is completed, the necessary 
instructions are given and inquiries made by 
telephone. Then the executive is accessible 
to visitors. Callers with whom appointments 
are made—and time is reserved for them only 
after ten o’clock in the morning—are of course 
given precedence. 

Until the lunch hour the executive devotes 
his time to routine work and to conferences 
with his department heads and outsiders. If 
conditions demand, visits are made to the 
various offices or work rooms. These trips 
are generally made regularly and in company 
with the secretary, who makes note of the 
comments of the executive and later presents 
them in typewritten form for disposition. <A 
trip of the president of one big Western 
company through his factory is usually made 
with a staff of department heads and sten- 
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ographers whose duties are not unlike those 
of a staff of a general officer reviewing an 
army. Some executives set certain hours for 
such tours every day. ‘“‘The moral effect of 
the knowledge that the boss is around is a 
stimulus to work,’ says an Eastern executive. 
‘My trips through the plant are a tonic to my 
employees.” 

The lunch hour is usually adhered to. The 
afternoon is devoted to completing the morn- 
ing’s work, to mail, and to whatever interests 
demand attention. These may be committee 
or board meetings of inspectors of depart- 
ments or work in completing the day’s duties 
as mapped out in the morning and based on 
the morning’s mail. If large orders are re- 
ceived, personal attention may be required to 
proportion the work among the departments 
to get the best results. All appointments are 
brought to the executive’s attention in time 
for him to attend to them. A list of them 
may be made on aslip of paper, so that he may 
proportion his time as he desires. Some 
executives also appoint specific hours when 
applicants for positions may be seen and when 
employees may approach him. Some appoint 
specific times for inspecting the letters dic- 
tated by their subordinates, for whose work 
they are responsible. Thus the planning of 
the day’s work is made a continuous process. 


THE RESULTS OF CHECKING WASTEFUL METHODS 


S. A. NELSON 


\ N YITHIN a decade many of our 
formerly wasteful business and 
industrial methods have been 

made economical. In the preservation of 
standing timber, for example, and in the 
utilization of waste in lumbering, great 
progress has been made in ten years, and 
even greater will be made in the next ten. 
The utilization of by-products has been 
carried to a high degree of perfection in the 
petroleum and livestock industries. In each 
instance, the value of the by-products is 
almost as great as the value of the main 
product. To be wasteful in either industry 
is to be incompetent. Indeed thrift is becom- 
ing a characteristic of modern business men. 
One of the best examples of modern thrift 
is in the steel industry; one of the worst 





examples of waste, in the brewing in- 
dustry. 

After the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed, Mr. James Gayley, first vice- 
president, conceived and applied a plan of 
economical administration of the sixty mills 
turning out finished steel. The cost of pro- 
duction of a ton of steel varied greatly in 
the different mills. The superintendents were 
called together; each was assigned a new cost 
sheet and a rank number, and a large sum of 
money was set aside as a prize for the men 
who could lead the list in obtaining minimum 
costs. 

The Steel Corporation sold each mill its 
ore at equal cost, each mill was in immediate 
friendly competition with the others in buying 
(and wasting) labor, acids, fuel and light, and 
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in time spent. Each superintendent’s number 
was determined by the cost of his output. 
The plan worked so well that in a few months 
the superintendent who was No. 33 on the 
list became No. 2 and then No. 1. 

How was this done? When Superintendent 
No. 33 examined the cost sheets of his com- 
petitors, he perceived that there was some- 
thing wrong with his method. He asked for 
advice. Experts were sent into the mill and 
the trouble discovered. The improved meth- 
ods of his rivals were explained, and No. 33, 
a man of capability, applied them and 
jumped to leadership. Whenever, in a par- 
ticular mill, the cost sheet runs up, the cor- 
poration at once sends its ablest men to 
examine its methods; suggestions are made 
and the superintendent must become as 
thrifty as his rivals. 

Another tremendous saving was made in 
ore shipments and allotments. The company 
owns railroads, and ships large consignments 
on other roads. It was discovered that poor 
ore was often shipped a long distance over 
roads the company did not own to mills at 
remote points. The cost of transportation 
and the inferior grade of the ore made the 
cost of manufacture high. The company then 
apportioned the ore to the mills scientifically. 
The grades of ore were directed into the most 
economical channels. 

In the brewing industry old methods pre- 
vail. There are no combinations. In large 
cities there are often three saloons on four 
facing street corners. Often rival brewers 
conduct business on the various corners. 
Each brewer has fitted up a saloon, and 
rented it to a saloon keeper, taking a chattel 
mortgage for his fixtures. Each promotes 
the sale of one brand of beer. The cost of 
operation of two saloons is just so much 
waste, for one could efficiently do the work 
of three, and the probability is that one brew- 
ery, or at the most two, could turn out the 
total product sold to the trade by the three 
in operation. So much for contrast. 

A few years ago I was in Keene, N. H., 
where I talked frequently with a merchant 
who had migrated from a Middle Western 
state. Hesaid to me: “Look around on the 
mountains and what do you see? Mostly 
second-growth timber. Notice the little por- 
table sawmills drawn up the sides of hills at an 
angle of 45°, cutting down the little trees that 
in the West and South are despised. They 


make pails and matches, chairs and clothes- 
pins, and everything is utilized.”” The fa 
mers of the South, on the other hand, use 
thousands of bales of imported jute 
bagging for their cotton and their grain, 
whereas if they substituted. cotton bagging 
of their own production they would have 
a more economical article and thus would 
permanently add one or two cents a pound 
to the value of their product. 

But thrift is not confined to New England. 
A New Yorker had a rubber factory in a 
New England town. It was losing money. 
He asked the head of a department of a 
Western house what salary he would take to 
become superintendent. He named $6,000, 
which he considered a prohibitive figure. To 
his surprise the New Yorker said: ‘“‘I’ll do 
better; I'll give you $7,500 if you will go 
up to my factory, look it over, and tell me 
that you can keep it from losing money. 
You don’t have to say that you will make 
money. Let that be for the future, and if 
you ever do make money we will talk bus- 
iness on a new basis.” 

The Kansas City man looked over the 
plant and said that he would take the job. 
He found a factory that produced high- 
grade goods on an extravagant basis. Goods 
and credit were the best in the trade. 
But the employees were enjoying ‘“‘soft 
snaps.” The first week he ripped off the 
roll top to every desk, and delivered a little 
lecture on the relationship of the roll-top 
desk to wasting time and “‘soldiering.”’ 

“Flat-top desks for everyone,’’ he said, 
“including myself; and everyone must keep 
the top of his desk clean.” 

He sent a man for the best salesman in the 
trade. ‘‘I hear,’’ he said in greeting, ‘‘that 
you sell more goods than any man in the 
trade?”’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

‘“‘Who manvfactures the best goods?” 

“Your house.”’ 

‘“How much money do you want to work 
for us?”’ 

“So much.” 

‘“You’re engaged. I’ve got a lot to learn 
from you, and all the information and sug- 
gestions you can give me will be appreciated.”’ 

He next visited the packing and shipping 
department a number of times. The stren- 
uous activity of one room with three youths 
nailing up boxes attracted his attention. 
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Presently he told them that when he was a 
boy he had nailed up dummy boxes himself, 
and that they might “cut it out.’’ Three 
boys were doing one boy’s work. 

Two carpenters were making special boxes 
out of specially bought timber. Every time 
a bill of goods was shipped the goods had to 
fit in exactly. He sent a man out to contract 
for all the boxes received and not used by 
the merchants of the town. In a month 
the shipping department expenses were cut 
in half. 

The biggest saving, however, was in the 
factory. 

“How long is the tubing that goes with 
our hot-water bags?” 

“So long.”’ 

‘“‘Everybody make the same length?”’ 

“No; ours is a foot longer.” 

“Do we make the best bag?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Does the extra foot of tubing sell more 
bags?”’ 

““N—no.” 

“Well, hereafter cut it off. There’s no 
reason why we should throw away thousands 
of feet of rubber tubing a year.” 

And so on. Many anecdotes could be 
related of how one thrifty manager turned a 
losing into a winning factory in less than 
two years. — 

A successful real estate man whose men 
work on salary and percentage said to a new 
member of his staff: ‘‘If you come with me, 
I'll expect you to keep a personal diary and 
an expense account. I’ll expect you to make 
money for me and for yourself also. At the 
end of the year, if you have not saved any 
money, you have only worked for your board 
and keep. If you’re that kind of man I 
don’t want you—you’re not good enough for 
me to take an interest in.’”’ Some of the 
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' N YHEN it was suggested to the 
active partner and manager of a 
large Denver house, which does an 

extensive mail-order business, that the mailing 

list should be card indexed, he replied that he 
had never heard of a card index, or card 
catalogue; and it turned out that he was 
unfamiliar even with vertical letter files and 
all other modern business devices. Yet this 
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cleverest men in the business graduated from 
that office, and the habits of thought incul- 
cated by this speech was the force behind 
them. 

A big Western grain and stock house was 
going to open a branch house in Wall Street 
and needed a manager. A friend recom- 
mended, ‘‘a steady, sober, cultivated, honest, 
punctual, capable man, with a wide acquaint- 
ance; a man whois forty years old; has been 
in the business twenty years; does not smoke, 
drink or gamble.”’ 

““How much does he want?”’ 

“Three thousand a year.” 

“Has he got any money?” 

“No, he is broke and needs the job.”’ 

“Been in the business for twenty years 
and hasn’t made or saved any money, eh? 
Well, I don’t want him. I am looking for a 
thrifty $5,000 or $10,000 man; a fellow that 
knows how to make money and will be asking 
for an interest in the firm in a few years.” 

A few years ago when the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Company needed 
a president, young Mr. Truesdale, a Western 
man, was elected. Eastern men who could 
fill the requirements were scarce. The Lack- 
awanna, according to Western methods, was 
at least ten and probably twenty years behind 
the times. 

“Just watch Truesdale reconstruct that 
road,” said a Minneapolis man in his broker’s 
office, as he issued an order to buy 500 
shares of Lackawanna at $150 a share below 
the present price. And with his thrift he has. 
The commuters, the long-distance travelers, 
the freight shippers and Wall Street men 
say that the work has been so quiet and 
effective that you would hardly know that 
the reconstructed Lackawanna was once fam- 
ous as the “Delay, Linger & Wait.”’ Thrift 
is the keynote of such successes. 
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manager is a very able business man, is well 
educated, and has traveled extensively in at 
least three European countries. 

The firm wholesales, retails, jobs and 
manufactures all sorts of mineral curios, 
Indian baskets and blankets, and a large 
variety of leather goods, beside agate and gold- 
stone jewelry, which is cut and polished in 
Germany. During the busy season before 
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Christmas there are as many as 300 or 400 
mail orders a day, requiring the work of about 
thirty-five people. 

The sales by mail are made through adver- 
tising and through an elaborate annual 
catalogue which costs, mailed, about twelve 
cents a copy. 

There were about 20,000 names on the 
mailing list, which was arranged in two 
massive volumes. The classification was 
alphabetically by surnames. Only the name 
and the postoffice address were given. There 
was no provision to record the advertisement 
from which the name was secured ; whether the 
bearer of the name ever sent in an order; or, 
in case of such an order, how much the order 
amounted to. Thus it was impossible to keep 
weeding out the “dead” names. In card 
indexing these names a clerk found people on 
the mailing list who, he knew, had been dead 
for ten years, and yet a catalogue at a cost 
of probably ten cents a year had been sent to 
their addresses for those ten years. The only 
signal for striking out ‘‘dead’’ names was that 
postmasters would sometimes take the trouble 
to report their inability to deliver the cata- 
logue. 

The postoffice required that the catalogues 
be sorted by states. It took two girls more 
than three weeks to address and sort the 
catalogue envelopes. 

Had the names been card indexed by 
states, as they afterward were, the sorting 
into states would have been unnecessary, 
as the names were already so arranged. 
Besides, instead of only two persons at work 
addressing from bound books, as many as 
twenty could be at work at one time, if need 
be, each one using a drawer of the card 
index. 

The cards had spaces for the recording of 
the dates and the amounts of twenty orders, 
of the advertisements which secured the 
name, and of a record of ‘“‘follow-up”’ letters. 
The advertisement bringing the reply was 
identified by means of a “‘key’’: as for in- 
stance, the replies from a certain weekly 
were marked “Dept. S.,”" and it was found 
that many letters were marked with the 
advertisement key. About 75 per cent. of 
the replies from advertisements could be 
credited in that way, and the rest, called 
“‘unknowns,”’ were credited proportionately 
to the known returns. 

It was found that a great many of the names 
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in the address books were duplicated,which 
was almost inevitable in trying to keep so 
large a list in bound books and classified by 
surnames. One of the valuable features of 
the cards is that they show who the good 
customers are, and these customers can be 
given extra good treatment. 

When the card index was perfected, the 
manager admitted that the weeding out of 
dead names, the saving of time in addressing 
and assorting catalogues, etc., would mean 
a saving of $2,000 a year, or more. There 
were other places where savings fully as great 
were effected. - 

The correspondence of the firm was filed in 
old-fashioned pocket letter files, dividing the 
alphabet into about twenty parts. There 
were about thirty of these files filled almost 
to bursting with retail mail orders, wholesale 
and jobbing orders, and all sorts of letters, 
including the manager’s personal letters, 
freight way bills, requests for the catalogue, 
and the like. Whenever there was a com- 
plaint from a customer, the manager very 
properly insisted on seeing the original order. 
During the busy season of about four months, 
two or three clerks were kept busy a large 
part of their time in hunting out letters 
and orders from the mass of papers. The 
correspondence amounted to about 60,000 
pieces a year, and each year’s letters were 
kept together. Thus, with twenty divisions 
of the alphabet, there would be an average 
of 3,000 papers in each division, and to find a 
letter it was possible that the entire 3,000 
papers would have to be handled. 

When these letters were transferred to 
vertical letter files, the wholesale and jobbing 
correspondence was separated from the mail- 
order correspondence. The former was placed 
in numbered folders, one folder to each firm, 
as in such correspondence a . considerable 
amount comes from each name. For the 
mail-order department alphabetical folders 
dividing the alphabet into 200 parts were 
used. By separating the wholesale and 
jobbing correspondence, the mail-order corre- 
spondence was reduced to about 40,000 
pieces per year. This reduced the average 
number of papers in each division to 200 
instead of 3,000; but as the plan was to 
transfer the correspondence to storage files 
every six months, the average would be less 
than one hundred letters, which is probably 
too high for the best results. After the change 
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was made, one clerk was able to look up all 
the “kicks’’ in ten to fifteen minutes a day. 

Before the change was effected an elaborate 
report and estimate of the cost was made and 
submitted to the manager. This report was 
illustrated with sample cards, cuts of the 
sections of the stack as it would appear, and 
all other particulars, making more than 
twenty legal-size typewritten pages. 

The estimate was for two sections each of 
card index and vertical letter files, including 
4 x 5-inch record cards, printed, and vertical 
letter-file guides and folders, all to cost 
complete about $125. The manager thought 
the expense too high, and suggested that, as 
two of each section were figured on, the order 
be cut in two, and one card index section and 
one vertical letter file ordered. It was ex- 
plained that such an arrangement would be a 
waste of money unless the cards and guides 
were ordered as figured, as smaller sets would 
not do the work. The order was changed to 
the full set of cards and guides, with only one 
section each of card-index drawers and 
vertical letter files, with base and top section 
for the stack. 

After the stack was set up and put into use, 
the manager gave permission to order another 
section of card-index drawers and vertical 
letter files, and a second stack was started. 

During the holiday rush the old system 
broke down completely. Clerks worked until 
three o’clock in the morning trying to catch 
up filling orders, but business was too heavy. 
For two weeks before Christmas not one 
wholesale order was filled. Had it not been 
for this total demoralization of the system of 
business, the manager would never have 
spent the money to adopt a better way. 

The business, like Topsy, “jus’ growed.” 
It is very doubtful if the manager himself 
could tell the exact total cost of sending out 
the catalogue, for instance. The cost per 
catalogue was estimated at about twelve 
cents each, but it was probably nearer fifteen 
cents, bringing the total cost of the annual 
catalogue to about $3,000. Fully one-third of 
the addresses were “dead”’ names, that is, 
names of people deceased, or duplicate names, 
or of people who had moved to a different ad- 
dress, and a still larger number of people who 
sent for the catalogue simply out of curiosity, 
and never sent in anorder. In making up the 
card index of the mail-order list, the names 
were typewritten on a visible-writing type- 
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writer directly from the order, and the 
amount of the order entered on the card. 
When completed, the card index thus made 
showed that out of about 20,000 names which 
had accumulated in the old bound books, 
fully 7,000 names were “dead,” and of the 
remainder, not more than 10,000 were cus- 
tomers. The elimination of these 7,000 
“dead’’ names meant a saving of about $1,000 
per year on catalogue expense, with exactly 
as good returns from the catalogue. The 
catalogue is still always sent for at least two 
years even to a postal-card inquiry. 

The saving in the labor of hunting up 
orders and letters concerning which complaints 
had been made allowed about three clerks, 
who received $6 to $8 per week, to attend to 
more profitable work. This would make 
a saving of another $1,000 a year. There 
were many other items of saving—such as 
increased efficiency in many ways, a very 
great reduction in friction, and the lessening 
of liability to errors in filling orders—which 
it is impossible to express accurately in 
dollars and cents, although they have a mcney 
value. The rapidly growing business ab- 
sorbed the labor saved by the card index and 
vertical letter files, but the same working 
force was able to accomplish much more 
work with the same effort and time. The 
lack of exact records before the changes 
were made makes a comparison one of 
merely apparent accuracy, and that is a 
danger to be carefully guarded against. 
Costs carried out to the sixth decimal place are 
often only a “bluff’’ because of faulty founda- 
tion for the figures. 

Very likely, if accurate records of costs for 
each catalogue, each inquiry, each order, etc., 
had been kept, the mail-order department 
would have been systematized and modern- 
ized years ago. The volume of business of 
the firm had grown beyond the point where 
the manager could give his personal attention 
to every detail. There had been a time when 
he was “personally acquainted” with every 
piece of mineral, every Navajo blanket, and in 
fact every piece of goods in the establishment, 
and it nearly broke his heart that that day 
had passed forever. Much of the waste 
could have been avoided had the business 
been divided into departments, with depart- 
ment heads responsible for the profitableness 
of their branch of the business, and allowed 
to use up-to-date business methods, 
































STORIES OF BARON KOMURA 





JIHEI HASHIGUCHI 


HAVE the honor to have been born in 
the same village where Baron Komura 
was born, and am acquainted with his rela- 
tives and schoolmasters and friends. The 
Baron, who was born fifty years ago, left his 
native town probabiy before I was born or a 
little later. The Baron’s father, the late 
Kwampei Komura, was a friend of my father; 
and my father has known the Baron from 
the time the latter was a little boy running 
about the streets. To be sure, my father 
associated with the Baron and his father 
with a sort of deference, as he is a heimin, 
while they are samurai—samurai fifty years 
ago were socially held high above the com- 
moners. From what my father used to tell 
me when I was a child, the Baron’s father 
was not rich enough to send his son to school 
with money to burn. So, Jutaro—for that 
is the Baron’s first name—had to work his 
way through the Confucian school founded 
by the local Daimiate government of Obi, 
Heuga, in Kiushiu, which forty years ago 
was under the jurisdiction of Daimio Ito 
—not Marquis Ito; there are many Itos 
in Japan. In this school he learned the 
Chinese literature and philosophy of Con- 
fucius. Daigaku, Chuyo, Rongo, Moshi, as 
they are called in Japan, which are the four 
books of Chinese classics that in a manner 
correspond to the four gospels of Christianity, 
were the principal books that he studied with 
especial attention, under the instruction of 
Professor Rioho Komura, the Bar une- 
sake, who taught me also in iiie cWuinese 
classics, and who was a stern disciplinarian. 
Komura was later sent to the Imperial 
University of Tokio. After graduation he 
was chosen with a half dozen among his 
classmates, including the Baron Kazuo Hato- 
yama, Takeo Kikuchi, Shuichiro Saito and 
two others, to go to America to study. He 





entered Harvard in 1875, while others entered 
Columbia University or Boston University. 
At Harvard he met Baron Kaneko, who 
entered the University a year later. Baron 
Kaneko went through the Boston grammar 
and high schools, staying in America for eight 
years. They became intimate friends. They 
procured a bedroom and a study together in 
Cambridge. They had only one double bed, 
into which both crowded at nights, as they 
did not wish to go beyond their stipulated 
government allowance. 

Baron Kaneko could speak English fluently 
then; but Baron Komura could not speak 
it so well. The former would go out during 
his leisure hours to see society people, but 
Baron Komura would rather stay at home, 
reading books. While he was a law student, 
he indulged, during odd hours, in reading 


English and American classics. He was 
especially fond of Emerson’s essays. He was 
a prodigious reader. In their second year 


both were attacked by eye trouble. They 
were forbidden to read until they had recov- 
ered. Baron Kanel:o passed his days in the 
society of his American friends. One day he 
came home somewhat late at night and 
found Komura lying on a sofa. “‘What are 
you doing, Komura, in this dark room?” 
asked Baron Kaneko, apparently with com- 
passion. Baron Komura answered quietly, 
“T am doing thinking.’’ This laconic answer 
was a spontaneous expression of the man’s 
character. 

“Why don’t you go out once in a while to 
see society people? You can find good 
companions, as well as pleasant ladies in 
Boston society,’’ Baron Kaneko often used to 
say. But Baron Komura usually begged to 
be excused. 

He prefers a derby to a silk hat, to which 
he has an insuperable aversion. During hus 

















stay in America as a student, he often visited 
New York City. As a government-sent stu- 
dent it was proper that he should wear a frock 
coat and a silk hat whenever he went out on 
the street. One day, wishing to have a 
Japanese dish, he went out to buy some meat. 
The butcher gave it to him in a paper package. 
As the Baron did not want to carry it in his 
hand on the street, he put it under the high 
hat on his head. Forth he went on Broad- 
way toward his boarding house, with an air 
of perfect unconcern; suddenly the wind rose 
and knocked the hat off his head, simultane- 
ously causing the meat to be dropped on the 
sidewalk, to the great amusement of a young 
lady who was passing by. 

His official career up to the time he was 
attaché to the Japanese Legation in Pekin 
was marked with patient service, which pre- 
pared him for the place he holds to-day. 
Among the Japanese statesmen of his age, 
very few have risen to high position, going 
through all the official ranks that he has. 
But the development of political institutions 
in modern Japan is so rapid that without a 
thorough knowledge of various official duties 
one cannot keep up with the progress of the 
age. Modern Japan does not want a so-called 
hero whose reputation, when sifted, will 
leave nothing but bones. She wants states- 
men who deal with state affairs in a business- 
like way, and Baron Komura is one of these. 

Baron Kaneko tells this story of him: 
Baron Komura was in the Bureau of Trans- 
lation of the Foreign Department of Japan 
for ten years. Baron Kaneko was in a higher 
position, and wished to have his friend pro- 
moted through the influence of Marquis Ito, 
the Prime Minister. One day he said, “‘ Now 
Komura, you have an excellent education 
and it is not right for you to stay in an 
insignificant position so long. Why don’t 
you come with me to Marquis Ito’s house 
and see him ?”’ 

Baron Komura replied, ‘‘No, if Marquis 
Ito wishes my services he will call upon me.” 

But, at last, before the Chinese-Japanese 
War, Baron Komura went to Baron Kaneko 
and said, ‘‘Now, my friend, I come to ask 
you for an introduction to Marquis Ito. I 
am appointed attaché to the Japanese Lega- 
tion at Pekin and in order to win the heart 
of Li Hung Chang it is important that I 
get an introduction from Marquis Ito.”’ 
Baron Kaneko forthwith wrote a letter to 
Marquis Ito, telling him that one Mr. Komura 
would come to see him in a day or two. 
When Komura went to Marquis Ito’s house 
he presented a card bearing his name without 
any official title. Marquis Ito, who had for- 
gotten Baron Kaneko’s letter, did not recog- 
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nize the name. Baron Kaneko says that 
Komura then presented a card bearing his 
official title, though this Baron Komura laugh- 
ingly denies. Finally Komura was _ intro- 
duced by Ito’s servant. Ito was much im- 
pressed with the young man’s personality. 

After the Chinese-Japanese War, he was 
appointed civil governor of the Liao-tung 
peninsula. One day a Japanese who had 
not known him before called upon him. He 
expected to see a man of heroic expression. 
When he rang the bell, he was ushered in by 
a man whom he thought might be a servant 
of the house. He intimated that he wished 
to see Mr. Komura. “Mr. Komura is now 
engaged. Kindly take a chair in the parlor and 
wait a few minutes,’’ answered the man, who 
ushered in the visitor to the parlor and then 
departed. A few minutes later the same 
man re-entered and said, ‘“‘ What can I do for 
you, sir?’’ The visitor was very much 
offended and said in a rather angry tone, 
“T said I want to see Mr. Komura.”’ 

The man who stood before him said, “I 
am Mr. Komura.”’ 

While he was yet a minor official in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, his salary 
was anything but enough to meet expenses. 
His father had contracted a debt amounting 
to several thousands of dollars through his 
business failure. This debt the Baron took 
upon himself to pay out of his scanty salary 
in monthly instalments. 

On every pay day the creditors of Kwampei 
Komura, who were many, came to his son’s 
house and demanded payment. They would 
leave very little to the Baron each month, 
but the Baron made no protest and calmly 
met the situation. 

The Baron’s mother, Madam O’Mume, how- 
ever, who is a noble woman, strongly pro- 
tested to his father against laying burdens on 
her son’s shoulders that might hinder the 
young man in his official career. Yet there 
was no other way. So presently Madam 
O’Mume, in spite of her social position, 
opened a sort of grocery store in her home 
town, and with her own labor contributed 
to the family income. Madam O’Mume now 
lives comfortably. The Baron has a brother, 
Juhei Komura, and a sister, Mrs. Kawasoi, 
who are socially held high among their 
townsmen, of whom I have the distinction 
to be one. 


A SOCIAL ADVANCE FOR UNION MEN 


‘“P)UT a man in a stable and he’s a horse; 

put him in a parlor and he’s a gentle- 
man,” said the walking delegate. ‘‘Compare 
the union man of to-day and the union man 
of twenty years ago. There’s miles of 
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difference, ain’t there? We're better man- 
nered, and better in a lot of other ways. 
Now what’s made us better? Well, mighty 
few things have helped us more than the 
fact that we’ve been gettin’ out of the 
rotten halls we used to meet in—a stable 
would be Heaven compared to some of these 
halls, I tell you that!—and have been movin’ 
into decent places. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what done the trick for 
our union. The molders used to meet in a 
hall kept by a Dutchman over on Third 
Avenue. There was whittled-up wooden 
benches to set on; the walls looked like ditchers 
had been walkin’ over ’em; the floor may have 
been of boards, but we never knew what was 
under the dirt. We was just the same as the 
hall. Some of us come to the meetin’s with 
our foundry dirt on; there was a lot of boozin’; 
and there was about as much order in the 
meetin’s as there is at a dog fight. Say, but 
it was certainly rotten! 

“*Well,’ says I to myself, ‘this ain’t 
business.’ I done some quiet thinkin’ on the 
side, and I made up my mind that if I could 
get the union into a good hall we might see 
something that’d look a little like civilization. 
I talked it to the boys, but they wouldn’t 
have it. ‘Why, if we got into that sort of 
place we’d have to wash up and be dudes!’ 
they said. ‘Think of the trouble.’ So it 
was for a long while, then I heard of a new 
hall just bein’ opened, and I chased around 
there and got an option on it on my own 
hook. I brought it up at the next 
meetin’, and I struck things just right. 
The boys had just had a row with the 
Dutchman and were keen to leave. So we 
got out. 

“Say, that new hall was a corker. Carpets, 
cushioned chairs, cuspidors—just like a 
parlor! The first night the boys come around 
dirty and in their old clothes. They looked 
at the hall, looked at themselves and felt 
like thirty cents. They come to the next 
meetin’ with their good clothes on, spit in the 
cuspidors, and acted like white men. 

“One old chap, who hadn’t been at the 
first meetin’, come around to the second 
meetin’ in his work clothes. Jack O’Leary 
was his name. Jack was all right; his heart 
was in the right place, and it beat pretty 
reg’lar; but Jack had forgot how to wash. 
Most of us didn’t even remember what he 
looked like. Well, Jack comes into the second 
meetin’, stares at that swell push, and comes 
pretty near droppin’ dead. After a while 
he sticks his thumb into me, and says he: 
‘Them sports needn’t think they’ve got the 
only boiled shirt!’ 

“*What d’you mean?’ I ask. 


‘T’ll knock their 


““Watch me,’ says he. 
‘Tl knock 


eyes out.’ Them was his words: 
their eyes out.’ 

“Well, that’s just what Jack done. Into 
the next meetin’ there comes a man we don’t 
know at first. Then we see it’s Jack O’Leary 
—Jack O’Leary lookin’ like a dude. You 
should ’a’ seen him! Clean as a piece of soap, 
new suit of clothes, new hat, boiled shirt 
and a red necktie under his chin! He’s 
been that way ever since, Jack has; and 
so’ve all of us—clean, and good manners to 
burn. Yes, sir. Put a man in a parlor and 
he’s a gentleman!” 


EVERY EMPLOYEE A HOME BUILDER 


O provide a home for every married 
employee of three years’ service is 
the purpose of a novel plan now being put 
into execution by the St. Louis, Brownsville 
and Mexico Railroad by which it expects to 
build up a body of workmen who shall have 
a local interest in the community along the 
line and who shall possess the superior quali- 
ties of independence and steadiness of char- 
acter that usually go with the ownership 
of land. Mr. B. F. Yoakum, the president 
of the road, had observed the successful 
workings of a similar scheme on a small 
scale in France. After he had built and sold 
the ’Frisco System, and had turned his 
energies to the development of the lower 
coast of Texas by the building of the 
“Gulf Coast Line,’’ as the St. Louis, Browns- 
ville and Mexico Railroad is called, he de- 
cided to adopt the French plan with a larger 
scope. 

Every married employee who has been with 
the company three years, has his choice of any 
tract of land of from five to ten acres along 
the line of the road, at a moderate price. 
The employee agrees to pay down to per cent. 
of the total value, and to pay the remainder 
in annual instalments of 10 per cent., with 
interest at 6 per cent., payable semi-annually. 
On receipt of the first payment, the company 
gives the employee a clear title to the land, 
with no reservation except that he shall 
make specified improvements which amount 
in effect to his maintaining the place as his 
home. If the employee dies or loses his 
usefulness in an accident in the service of the 
road at any time before the final payment is 
made, the land is immediately deeded to his 
family without further payment and without 
any obligation to the company. There is an 
agreement by which, if, for any reason, the 
employee leaves the service of the road before 
he completes his payments, the company 
shall refund all the money he has invested 
and take back the land. 








